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S8ERIOUS THOUGHTS 
ON THE 
MISERIES or SEDUCTION 
AND PROSTITUTION, 


| WITH A 
TUE LA CCOMTKNS 


OF THE 


EVILS THAT PRODUCE THEM; 


PLAINLY SHEWING, 


SEDUCTION and PROSTITUTION to be con- 
trary to the Laws of Nature. And a 
Method pointed out, whereby theſe two 
dreadful Evils ee. totally extermi- 
nated ; Faiiiß ed from the Laws 


of Gon and Nature. Alſo a candid © 


and impartial Examination into the Me- 


rits and Utility of thoſe three learned 


FProfeſſions—Law— Divinity and Phy- 
fic—and the important Science of Philo- 
ſophy with a Panegyric upon each. 
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T was a real regard for the happi-- 
neſs of the community urged me 
to take up my pen in the cauſe of. 
injured innocence, betrayed and proſ- 
tituted, to all manner of ſhame and. 
infamy ; and becaufe I would not be 
intruſive upon the reader's patience, 
or perplex by a long performance, in 
hae: we arc apt to ſay and unſay a 
thouſand times, and deſtroy the good 
intended, ſo I have in a brief, and 
compendious manner, conſined the 
account of thoſe. evils produced by 
proſtitution, to a few ſheets,. which a 
more elaborate performer would. have. 
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taken three volumes to make manifeſt: 
J have mentioned no author's name 
borrowed no thought or expreſſion 
from the writings of others to ſup- 
port the truth of what I advanced ; but 
took the extreme miſeries I have ſpo- 
ken of, from real life; as they came 
within my obſervation; and if any 
reader ſhould be offended with. the 
plainneſs of the expreſſions, the words 
following the idea ſo exact, as to ren- 
der it impoſſible not to underſtand the 
meaning; the author humbly pre- 
ſumes, that on a due conſideration of 
the nature and importance of the 
ſubject, he ſhall be cleared of any im- 
putation of having violated the laws 
of decency, or written, what may 
not be read by the chaſteſt virgin. It 
is for the preſervation. of virtue and 
chaſtity, he. has. taken the liberty. to 
put pen to paper, as for. thoſe unfor- 
tunate women—already betrayed and 
proſtituted—he has not the ſmalleſt 
hopes of reclaiming ; he is 'ſorry.. to 

ſay, 
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ſay, be thinks they are for ever loſt 
to ſociety to their families—and re- 
lations; but of one thing, he may 
without vanity preſume on, that a 
due attention to the miſeries of proſ- 
titution the villainy of ſeduction 
andthe evils that produce them; con- 
tained in the following pamphlet, might 
(auen be the means of prevent- 
the ruin of any more young vir- 
955 and as he has not dared to take 
any liberty in the province of the 
learned, in whoſe ſublime and magni- 
ficent ſphere, he acknowledges him- 
ſelf unworthy to exiſt even for a mo- 
ment; and, as what he has written, 
might have been done by any man in 
| his majeſty” s dominions, whoſe heart 
was goodly inclined ; and that he 
ſhould not have preſumed to attempt 
the redreſs of ſo mighty and ſtapen- 
dous a grievance, if any other writer 
whatever; had written on the ſubject 
before; ſo he expects to be candid! 
treated by thoſe, whole bulineſs it iS 
a 2 to 
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to pronounce the ſolemn fiat on the 
productions daily emitted ; and if the 
unequiyocal manner in which words 
are expreſſed, ſhould be deemed faulty 
in a publication, which is ſuppoſed 
to extend to all ears, hearts, and ca- 
pacities, it is nature's fault, and not 
his; of this, he is ſure, that thoſe 
whoſe minds are not corrupted by 
falſe taſte, and falſe delicacy, and vi- 
tiated by reading affected writers 
(whoſe whining complaiſant morality 
can never amend mankind) will be- 
ſtow their approbation. I am deter- 
mined not to ſacrifice utility to com- 
plaiſance and matter of fact to mat- 
ter of doubt.— It 1s not a panegyric 
I have been writing; the ideas con- 
tained in this little effay are natural, 
the expreſſions are therefore plain. 
If it had been neceſſary, I ſhould 
have written in a refined ſtate of un- 
_ intelligibility, I could have done it 
as effectually, as the moſt accom- 
pliſned ſcholar in the kingdom; and 
the 
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the many. hard words, and harder 
meanings they convey, Which a wri- 
ter, who has refined, and poliſhed his 
brain too much, is apt to make uſe 
of is partly owing to his authorial 
pride, and partly, from the corrup- 
tion he has received from the books 
he has read : therefore, he diſdains to 
confine himſelf to plain matter of 
fact — to a comprehenſive ſtory.—It is 
an offence to the greatneſs of his 
parts, if more than a dozen ſhould 
now what it was he would be at, 
or® what it was he wrote about. I 
have known an author write a whole 
volume to prove I did not exiſt, and 
he, did it entirely thtough authorial 
pride, becauſe he knew every 6ne who 
ſaw. 5 e, would, from the conviction 
of bil ſenſes neceſſarily ſuppoſe I did 
exiſt; and he'would thereby have loſt 
his peace; by being too eaſily 
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comprehen ed by vulgar capacities. 
The Author I ſpeak of, would throw 
his'works, in the fife, if he thought 


; 
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they were underſtood by. above twen 
people in a million---underſtand_ him. 


ly. Why i in the name of, common 
ſenſe, ſhould we ſo refine upon our 
words, when we are lo. very, obſcene: 
in our actions; if we did but Conti 
der how diſgraceful it was: to be at- 
fected, ſeas. modeſt, and falſely 
delicate,-7-to prefer the, affectation of 
virtue, to virtue itſelf; We mu uſt of 
neceſſity. prefer the bold. aſculine 
language. of truth, before. the 555 
finiſhed eulogy that flatters, deceives, 

and betrays us into all the abſur 1— 
ties, and even miſeries of pp * 16 
manners of the upper order, of SE, 

are but a refinement, upon thoſe of t be 
vulgar. In the cot junction © . the 
ſexes, ſo poſitive !, ſo happy |! ſo Pow- 
erful an impulſe! fo infallible a de- 
cree! how exceedingly do we, refine 
upon it. Is it not almoſt an offence 
to (what is termed) a modeſt lady, if 
in our courtſhip, we ſhould pretend, 
it 
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it really is not the whiteneſs of her: 
handkerchief,—the- flounce of her 
Pence der admir4ble vit and 
judgment, the ſweet manner in which 
the moves and acts, that we admnire 
and addreſs, (that theſe things 0 
amiable and becoming, are nevertht- 
leſs a garniſh we might diſpetiſe 
with,) and that it is herſelf alone, 
we ſo ardently wiſh, to poſſeſs? and 
if Worneh would Coffer falt own 
intereſt, and diſtinguiſh * truth from 
flattery, they mult be ſenſible it is a 
meanneſs, an unpardonable inſult, to 
compliment their. cloaths their ac- 
compliſhments and other adyentiti- 
ous things in preference to their 
charming perſons :—in.:theſe days of 
fophiſtication, how fulſome would it 
appear, how we ſhould be ſpurned 
at; when, at the ſame time, our real 
inclination,. diſguiſe it as we will, 
is the lady ; and the greateſt compli- 
ment that can be paid, to give her to 
know, tis her you admire !**tis her 
n you 
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you ſeek to poſſeſs ! our refined me- 
; 40 TREE? » Y S134, +> % C- | 148981 ; 
od of proceeding, is not the mo- 


deſty of nature, or the modeſty of 
elſe I am acquainted with, 


* 


any thing elſe I q 
this is that affectation— that mock mo- 
eſty—which. tries to conceal i; and to 
ſmother the ſtrong impulſes of na- 
ture; this is one of the forerunners 
0 1 - , 12411 Iii : m' #3 
of whoredom, and it 1s one of the 
evils, . of which my pamphlet ſo loud- 
iy complains, does in a great mea- 

Let 2291 Aires „0 {T3907 LL 
ure proceed. Too much refinement 
on virtue, impoveriſhes and renders 
inſipid all. our enjoyments, and be- 
trays us into the oppoſite extreme; and 


though the diſtinction between good 


and evil, vice and virtue; are poſitive 
laws of men and not ſubject to ar- 
biin fte and; confifucions x 
yet our refining on the plain princi- 
ples of nature, till we haye confound- 
ed the right with the wrong, gives 
ſeeptics the, advantage. ef our weak 
ſtate ;; and they peſter us with whole 
volumes, to prove there, is no ſuch 
42 C3. > i "7 TAY”. Couch: oi4 © 6 Fo 

thing 
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thing in flatüre 45 vice and virtue; 
and they alſo proceed on the preſump- 
tion of our ignorance, (and to com- 
pleat out, degfadation, ] in a pompous 
ſtrain to inform Us, that havin made 
very minute reſearches, the reſult is, 
that they have reaſon to doubt the ex- 


iſtence of every thing, and that we 


are at reſent in a dream; but if we 
were to be. leſs affected, Teeptics could 
not thus miſlead us, Auel we ſhould 
be more immediatel) © n the, paths of 
nature, Which is 1 Pplainnefs and 
ſimplicity; and by derne according 
to ber dictates, we ſhould re- aſſume 
our former ſtate of bliſs in aratile, 
the ſtrict meaning of Which te, 18, 
living according to the laws of na- 
ture, which! is as much i in our power, 
as it was in that of Adam. pe ſtead 
of the affectation uſed in courtſhips, 
which is in a great meaſure the cauſe 
of ſeduction, neither party pretending 
any thing openly, that can be relied 
on. Matrimony, which ought to be 

ſttipped 
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ſtripped of all diſguiſe, ,and be: made 


as free, natural, and common as any 


other paſſion Almighty. God. Ne 


| vouchſafed to impreſs us with; 
made a ſort of wonder or miracl 9 | 


„ and is Miſs---going to be married 


14 


at laſt---how long, haye they kept 


company 2% believe ten years — 


* and fo they have ſettled it at laſt”--- X 


« 0 Yes, the fathers and mothers, 
and uncles and aunts on both dae! 
are perfectly Gtisfied”'—lord bleſs me! 

I ſhould like to know when it is to. 
be---are they to be married privately ?. 2 
---and pray bus old is ſhe?---Iord ſhe 
is very *ordinary methinks- - and what. 
is he pray if I was her I would. not 


have him---at laſt---time---that ac- | 


0 


compliſhes all things, produces the 


auſpicious day, and the, whole neigh- 


bourhood collect themſelves in a great 


mob, as if to repel ſome invader. 


This form and ceremony actually de- 


ters a great many well meaning peo- 


ple, from performing their duty to 
themſelves 
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themſelves and to ſocliet As I was 
going by St. James 8 Ac the other 
day, I perceived a vaſt body of peo- 
ple, aflembled on both ſides of the 
Way, and all the windows occupied 
with greedy countenances; and indeed. 
every one's face ſtrongly impreſſed. 
with the inward workings 0 of a trou- 
bled mind; it is not my way to ſtand 
gazing, or make enquiries; However, 
as the preſent buſtle appeared. to be 
about ſomething out of the common. 
Way, it would have been. an affected: 
impertinence, of want of curiofity, 
not to have made ſome ſmall attempts 
to find out the cauſe; and fo I placed. 
myſelf el two old women; when. I 


14 
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the Ber is ſhe Bagdlme⸗ 85 
the firſt old Woman“ I juſt ſaw 


a little bit of his back as he went in,” 


| (fays the other.) I was fo proyok- 
ed at this additional inſtance 1 85 our 


refinement 
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rm rok 75 the plain, dictates; of. na- 
a 1 8 00 on witho t wait-- 
ere 12 of the dialog zue; 25 


with, we ſhould 4 7 confeſs. our 
e defire, to join in the holy ſtate 


tis 


f matrimony, and gratefully gehe 


8 this Alleviation 0 human, mi- 
ſery, as the greateſt bleſſing the — 
"ator has, been pleaſed to beitow upon 
us ub tunary mortals ! But we hate. 


obe another 1 molt cor ally, and the 


various ſp inges laid By. the men for 
the Te N beau of women, make them. 
"dread us as the . ſheep do the wolf, 
-11;ſtead of f loving and longing, for our 
i Riding oe Au preſence like 
the Kind! 6 humbly beg 
Fla le ine f. ane for being {0 t ron 
ame in my p preface, Which 1 am. 
wal hag wc ſhould ſpeak no more- 
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any rules of art, and never meant to 
preſume on a uſeleſs embelliſhment; 


(which a good, or a learned writer is 


ſuppoſed to be intitled to, but what 
would be unpardonably affected in a 
perſon of my mean talents;) but to 
bow my head with ſubmiſſion to the 
duty of my office, which was to ſtick. 
to my ſubjet, confine myſelf to 
plain matter of fact, and not to pre- 
tend to roll in the province of the 
learned, all of which I hope I have 


' fulfilled; ſo it unavoidably happened, 


that I forgot to mention ſome cir- 
cumſtances relating to my ſubject, 
which both by duty and inclination, 
I am conſtrained to put down in this 
very improper place. I have pretty 
fully deſcribed the miſeries attending 
ſeduction and proſtitution, but I have 
forgot to define ſeduction in fo plain 
a manner as I ought, I ſhall therefore 
divide ſeduction into three diſtinct 
heads, viz. The firſt I ſhall call ſe- 
ducing the affection, the ſecond I 

ES b ſhall - 
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ſhall term the ſeducing of the per- 


ſon, and the third, the ſeducing the 


mind, and occupying it by vanity, 


idleneſs, and gaiety; and I am con- 
vinced all ſober families will take as 
much care to avoid the one as the 


other; and I have placed them ac- 


cording to the importance of their 
ſeveral enormities. The moſt cruel, 


. unmanly, and deſtructive, both to fa- 


milies and ſociety, is the ſeducing 
the affections, and I beg the candid 
reader to conſider, eſpecially if he 
hes a daughter, on whoſe welfare his 
peace and happineſs depends, the in- 
famy, villainy, and raſcality of that 
wretch who addreſſes a comely young 


virgin in an actual ſtyle of courtſhip, 


in which the amiable and artleſs girl 
has indubitable proofs to imagine, and 
take for granted that matrimony is 
intended ; and in theſe caſes women 
have more exquilite feelings of ſenſi, 


bility and generoſity, than we in our 


utmoſt goodneſs can poſſibly pretend 
tn to ; 
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to; and he having by dint of a gen- 
teel addreſs and figure, a ſmart and 
active perſon, a graceful and comely 
deportment, with youth and vigour 
on his fide, and the honey toned per- 
ſuaſion of a mellifluent tongue, with 
a ready volubility of words and 
thoughts formed and ranged in the 
beauteous order of irreſiſtible elo- 
| quence, to take captive both ſoul and 
body of the charming virgin; he 
means to deſert and leave to all the 
excruciating torments of deſpair, love, 
reflection, madneſs, diſappointment, 
horror, cruel pauſes of deluſive hope, 
for the return of duty and affection 
from the unnatural and unprovoked 
diſturber of her virtuous ſoul, of the 
calm repoſe of her virgin tranquillity ; 
but the abandoned caitif having re- 
tired to indulge himſelf with the joy 
he receives in the devaſtation he has 
made upon unoffending beauty and 
innocence, and not in the leaſt diſ- 
turbed with the wreck he has made 
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of nature's faireſt form, haſtes away 
to the deſtruction of others, leaving 
the virgins mind in a ſtate more hor- 


rible than any thing we can conceive 
of hell itſelf. This is the moſt cruel 
ftate of ſeduction no doubt, and diſ- 
turbs the -peace of the family, and 


all the connecting branches of its ſe- 
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veral relations, in a much more wide 
ud extended degree than the actual 
auction; ; becauſe the villain ſeems 
nave no motive, The devil him- 
elf, in the commiſſion of crimes, 


methinks ſhould have a motive ; he 
has no appetite to ſatisfy, no emolu- 


ment in purſuit, but the exerciſing 


the greateſt tyranny and cruelty upon 


the defenceleſs ; enſlaving the mind, 
(the worſt of ſlavery) and leaving her 
no choice, but the infallible decree 


of two dreidful alternatives, either a 


miſerable life, or inevitable death ; 
for there never was an inſtance of a 
virtuous inexperienced girl recovering 
her former ſtate of tranquillity ; ny, 

the 
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the raſcality is ſuch, that even the 
ſeduction and proſtitution - of the per- 
ſon would be a relief; becauſe, in 
ſuch caſe, the parents would at leaſt 
have the conſolation that her life 
might be preſerved ; that ſhe might 
be reclaimed from vice, and become 
an ornament once more; and on this 
hope a rational dependance might be 
placed; but on the other ſide, there is 
no hope; for that ſex are ſo obſti- 
nately generous in affairs of love, and 
ſo determined to die under the perſe- 
cution of the tyrant, that they would 
treat with diſdain any offers made by 
another during the exiſtence of the 
firſt traitor; and if women muſt learn 


from our ſuperior hardineſs and cou- 


rage, how to bear with the cruel ty- 
ranny of diſappointed love, we muſt 
learn from them patience, conſtancy, - 
and generoſity, in all of which they 

as eminently excel us, as virtue is 
more excellent than vice, and as this 
is an evil of an alarming nature, the 


b 3 reader 
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reader will, I hope, excuſe the liber- 
ty I have taken, by putting it into 


the preface. It is an evil parents 


may remove if they pleaſe: if there is 
no law to puniſh the raſcal, it ſhould 
be conſidered it is a manifeſt injuſ- 


- tice; and where the wiſdom of the 


legiſlature ſtops, we may begin. Laws 
cannot be ' annexed to every crime 
ſociety is plagued with, there is no 
law to punith a backbiter, a ſlanderer, 
a canting . hypocrite, but would a 
man of ſenſe and ſpirit, heſitate a mo- 
ment what to do on the detection of 
fuch villains, while oak and crab - 


{ticks are to be had.—Of the ſecond. 


{tate of ſeduction I ſhall not trouble 
the reader, as I have ſufficiently ex- 
plained it in every ſhape it can aſſume, 


in the book. itſelf, where it will be 


ſeen by a fair compariſon of the two 


evils, which is worſe, ſeducing the 
affections, and then deſerting the ob- 
ject you have enflaved, or ſeducing 
he perſon in which there is at leatt 
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a ray of hope; and though there is: 
certainly no ſuch thing in proftitu- 
tion as fortunate, happy, or proſper- 
ous ; yet there are ſome intervals in 
which the mind is free from the 
pangs of cruel reflection, and the bo- 
not contaminated with diſeaſe ; 
but in the other, there is not the 
leaſt falſe colouring or impoſition of 
tranquillity, nothing but horror and: 
deſpair to the end of life; and even 
hope, a ſolitary friend to all beſides, 
turns renegade here, building its ſeat 
on the foundation of bitter reflection. 


The ſeducing the mind by vanity, 
gaiety, and idleneſs, is the laſt ſtage 
of ſeduction; it is the moſt immate- 
rial, - and if. it confined itſelf within 
its own. province, would not always. 
bring diſhonor on a family; but alas. 
it is too cloſely connected with the 
other two, and is the foundation on. 
which the two evils we before treat- 
ed of, "_ of neceſſity build them 


ſelves ; 5. 
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ſelves; and prudent parents would 
do well to guard againſt this ſtage of 
ſeduction with uncommon caution, as 
you cannot ſeduce either affection or 
perſon, till you have poiſoned the 
mind by vanity and idleneſs; and a 
prudent villain, when he has any 
great ſtroke to ſtrike, (nothing leſs 
than the debauching a virgin, and 
the diſgrace of a family,) always feeds 
the vanity firſt, and then every thing 
elſe follows of courſe. Now. for in- 
ftance (and I requeſt attention to be 
paid) if I, who am probably but a 
trifling character, and nevertheleſs 
have a good kind of perſon, and a to- 
lerable addreſs, with knowledge enough 
of the world to deceive ; and ſuppoſe 
I make my attack in the proper place, 
© that is feeding the vanity ;” but 
ſuppoſe I ſhould make a miſtake, and 
endeavour the ruin of an equal to my- 
ſelf in temporal concernments of life, 
inſtead of an inferior, I ſhould not 
ſucceed; for women (and even: filly 


girls) 
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girls) are ever on their guard againſt 
their equals, but let a perſon ſupe- 
rior to myſelf come, and ſeek their 
ruin, and if he is a man of experi- 
ence, he is ſure to ſucceed; he is 
dreſſed better than me— he talks in a 
ſtyle of elegance ſuperior—he carries 
about him more of the fine gentleman, 
and man of eaſy manners and urba- 
nity; and he can appear generous 
without affectation, becauſe he is 
backed by an independent fortune, 
and he never gives the moſt diſtant 
hint of what his intentions are, but 
gladly perceives the virgin fabrick get 
weaker every day, and he does not 
even pretend to be a party concern- 
ed; and the father and mother fall 
into tne deception as naturally, as 
the poor daughter, and thoſe upon an 
equality with the girl, and whoſe 
pretenſions are honorable, do of very 
neceſſity, ſlink away, ſo that he has 
no oppoſition, and as we are (no 
doubt) a filly people, he eafily puts 

on 
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on the maſk of goodneſs to carry on 
the work; now the young girl rea- 
ſons thus, * the equal man to my- 
*« ſelf,” fays ſhe, is doubtleſs a good 
« kind of man, and means honorable ;” 
and while ſhe is -proceeding to give 
the perfections of the poor man their 
juſt due, the filly parents (who as I 
{aid are gulled as well as the child) 
ſtop her ſhort ; don't think of him, 
«« pray Polly, when you can have a 
« fine gentleman;“ (vain ! falſe ! 
delufive hope I) „ pray,” continues 
the ſtupid father and mother, is 
* not Mr. more affable—more 
generous—more polite—and gen- 
tee]? 18 there any thing mean about 
* him, does he not poſſeſs all the 
elegant accompliſhments of the po- 
liſhed man ? has he not a large for- 
tune? nay, 1s there one trifling, 
as well as important matter, but 
what he excels the other in?” 
% Aye, mama,” ſays the innocent 
child (who ſcems to know how to 
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take care of herſelf if they would 
let her alone,) but does not Mr. 
— (meaning the honeft man) 
* love me, and will make me his 
« wife;” „ poh, poh, you filly girl,” 
« and does not Mr. — alſo love 
“ you, and will make you his wife, 
would you prefer a beggar to a fine 
gentleman? „O, my dear,” ſays 
the father, „ we have given her a 
« good education, and fortune lays 
«© before her, if ſhe loſes the oppor- 
„e tunity, it is not our fault.” And 
I have known one gentleman have in 
tow, (as they call it) not leſs than 
half a dozen pretty girls; one per- 
haps, to be debauched to day, ano- 
ther a week hence, and a third in 
about three weeks, and ſo on; the 
virgin ruin I am deſcribing, the can- 
did reader will perceive, 1s about a 
fortnight off ſeduction; for you ſee 
he has the whole family to aſſiſt 
him. I have ſeen a gay, lively young 
tellow of faſhion, attacking a young 


girl, 
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girl, (who came out of the country 
to lodge there for protection,) and 
the beautiful chamber-maid, both at 
the ſame time, and he effected their 


ruin as eaſy, as I write the account 


of it. I don't want to wheedle my- 
ſelt into the favor of women, by 
ſtanding up as an advocate for their 
honor, we can but be happy in the af- 
fections of one; but I am determined to 
probe the wound to the bottom, and 
if I fave but one virgin from de- 
ſtruction. God's name be praiſed ! pa- 


rents need not be much afraid of an 


equal courtſhip, if the man is not 
actually a fool or a mad fellow. 
Lords never attack the honor and 
virtue of a lady of quality, becauſe 
an exact equality will keep its ground, 
and 'tis very ſeldom any advantage 
can be taken in moſt equal at- 
tacks, matrimony 1s intended. A 
country ſquire will not attack the 
virtue of a gentleman's daughter in 
the neighbourhood, or any where 

8 : | elſe. 
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elſe, The fon of an. eminent tradeſ- 
man, never preſumes on the virtue of | 
the daughter of another eminent 
tradeſman. Rectify this part of fe- 
male education, and ſeduction would : 
almoſt evaporate, If a.gen eman 
forces himſelf into your. family, treat 
him like a gentleman, but watch him | 
cloſely, if there .is' any virginity in 
the houſe, for he comes for - no other 

urpoſe Whatever, and let him pre- 
bend what he Will, he. actually means 
hothing but the ſeduction of your 
child. I am ſorry to ſay it, all ranks 
of women are to be ſeduced, if the 
ſeducer can but claim a ſuperiority 
over the ſeduced, that a prince of the 
blood, who has fey thouſand pounds 
to ſpare, may attack the virtue of a 
ducheſs (whoſe rank is only nobility) 
with the ſame impunity, and with the 
ſame certainty of ſucceſs, I ſhould 
(with half a guinea) preſume on a 
cinder wench. Now let a duke come, 
and try the ſame experiment, and all 


c the 
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the ladies relatibus are immediately 
up in arms to defend her injured 
honor, and a duel is the conſequence ; 3 
but in the affair of the prince, it is 
all ſanRity !—-all honor !—-and bl 
wwe be irreverend to talk of it i 
yle expreſſive of aught, but eno- 
bling. the family. / hen I was in 
Ttaly laſt year, I was eye witneſs to an 
affair of this ſort, —) but to deſcend 
down to a lower order of ſociety, and 
Pry a little into their dull workings, 
and there you ſhall ſee a gentleman 
very condeſcendingly walking arm in 
arm to Vauxhall, with Betty the 
chambermaid, or Miſs Tawdry the 
milliner. © Lord, dear me, he is, 4 
charming man, what will not a gen- 
« tleman (who knows himſelf) conde- 
ec ſcend to? Hold up your head, 
Polly, my dear, and learn to have 
"T6 little pride about you ; you have 
« no breeding at all; fuck” a great 
Fe. awking was never ſeen ; Fer bem 
2 ary child, and ſhould think 
« ſomething 
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** ſomething, of yourſelf; your father 
« and I had not a ſhilling when we 
« begun, and we have kept a very 
“ high head, and nobody knows how, 
and we are very low at this pre- 
« ſent'time, yet thank God we are 
«© well to paſs; and I would not 
© have you, my dear Polly, think of 
© any plodding mechanic for a huſ- 
% band; your father and I have kept 
«© this chandler's ſhop twenty-one 
« years, and a'n't worth a ſhilling, 


« but you may make your fortune 


% by your beauty. (Why don't you 
« hold up your head, and don't bluſh 
„ ſo like a child,) . conſider my dear, 
(intrudes the father) “J have given 
« you the beſt of educations ; it coſt 
me a hundred pounds to learn you 
« to play on the gutttar, and fifty 
« pounds more to teach you French 
* and dancing. (There child, do 
* you hear what your papa ſays,) ; and 

« there is Billy too, (do take your 
« finger out of your mouth, booby ;) 
C 2 Quas 
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1 as ſtupid as a log of wood, and fit 
„for nothing but a cobler or car- 
„ penter. I think every body ſeeks 
promotion but us! there's Tommy 
« at the oil-ſhop, in the army; and 
e maſter Anthony at the ſtationers, 
bringing up to the bar; but our 
«« Billy never took his learning, if he 
% had but have taken his reading and 
«« writing we might have made him 
« a parſon at leaſt.” Such converſa- 
tion as this is the ruin of too many, 
but I ſhall trouble the reader no more 
in this place, but refer him to the 
next ſtage of the book, through 
which, I wiſh him a ſhort, eaſy, and 
pleaſant Journey, 
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DE D I- 


To the Right Honourable 


CHARLES JAMES FOX, 


One of His Ma jesmT x's Principal 
SECRETARIES OF STATE. 


SIR, 


I Shall not begin my recommendation 
of the following piece to your fa- 
therly care and powerful protection, by 
telling you I tremble at my preſump- 
tion in daring to lay it at your feet, 
becauſe you are fo great a man. On 
the contrary, Sir, if I had the leaſt idea 
you was not a great man, or, if Teven 


imagined your extenſive faculties were 


inferior to any other public character 
. E who 
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who has power as well as talents to ef- 
fect any great purpoſe; I ſhould un- 
doubtedly have ſought for ſuch a man, 
and ſolicited his favor and protection, 
and not your's. But as I am ſenſible 
your abilities are of the very firſt im- 
preſſion, and the philanthropic good- 
neſs of your heart, is ever in uniſon 
with the ſoundneſs of your head ; 
and that your aim is actually the ag- 
grandizement of His Majeſty's king- 
dom, and conſequently the happineſs 
of his people; ſo I could not in juſtice 
to my own performance, condeſcend 
to dedicate it to any other perſon 
whatever. I ſhall not flatter you, 
bir, or ſhall I meanly infinuate that 

flattery is only capable of ſheltering 
itſelf under the venom; of the pen of 
elegance ; I am ſenſible the coarſe in- 
elegant pen that. I direct, is as equal 
to ſuch a-purpoſe as that of the moſt 
accompliſhed writer. But as I have 
written a work of utility, and no 
ſpeculative doubtful matter, but plan 
4 an 
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and uncontrovertable facts; it will be 
very evident I had no intention to 
flatter, not only from the plain and 
homely way in which I have written 
this dedication, but from the per- 
formance itſelf, which invariably pur- 
ſues an independent ſpirit, and leaves 
truth to ſupport her own dignity with 
an eaſy affability, becoming her mild, 
but ſovereign ſway over the minds of 
men. That you are a great politician, 
your enemies are either obliged to 
allow, elſe, undergo a diſgraceful and 
inglorious defeat in attempting to diſ- 
prove it; but thoſe who have only 
ſtarted up to day, or are but of the 
growth of yeſterday, are not informed 
that you are. alſo one. of the; greateſt 
philoſophers: of the age; and that 
your underſtanding is ſo guarded on 
all ſides, that nothing can eſcape its 
obſervation. I am very certain, you 
at this preſent time, have in one view 
all the miſeries and calamities of life, 
whether natural acquired —or imagi- 


nary, 
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nary, and how far ſuch and ſuch an 
evil may be redreſſed, without the 
innovation of a greater; what we are 
able to bear, and what we are loaded 
with from cruel oppreflion ; and how 
much more heavy we are loaded by 
our own ignorance and infatuation : 
and I am very certain from the firſt 
moment your radiance darted itſelf 
upon us, at the very early time of life 
in hich your political character ſhone 
forth, that nothing trivial entered your 
thoughts; for my part, I remember 
the very firſt things you propounded 
in the Britiſh ſenate; and they had 
the ſame ſtrength of reaſoning, and 
force of perſuaſion what you advance 
has at preſent: and it is always the 
caſe with great men whoſe. faculties 
are compoſed of ſuch refined parts. 
It is well known of our Waller, that 
his works, written at eighteen, had 
the ſame fire and pathos which was 
diſplayed at forty; and at eighty, when 
other men were in their dotage, there 
by WAS 
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was ſtill to be ſeen the animation of 
the brighteſt faculties of youth. You 
will plainly perceive, Sir, that in the 
work T have the honor of dedicating to 
you, the miſery of a very great and 
reſpectable part of ſociety is nakedly 
expoled ; you will perceive, Sir, it is 
from a willful and corrupt neglect of 
the laws of nature, and the moſt ar- 
dent and uncontroulable dictates of a 
univerſal principle that the miſery I 
complain of proceeds ; it is from the 
very aggravation of depravity itſelf, 
and is not one of thoſe neceſſitous and 
conſtitutional failings, which 1s the 
inſeparable lot of humanity. I am 
ſure a man of your enlarged mind 
and generous feelings, muſt be hurt 
at ſeeing ſo many unfortunate women 
(and even girls at the early age of 
twelve or thirteen) upon the town, 
abandoned to all the hardſhips and 
miſeries of life; and the ſoundeſt phi- 
loſophers, and greateſt ſtateſmen of the 
age winking at it as an Ig 
N cala- 
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calamity. If parents who have fix or 
ſeven girls are determined to bring 
them up in the flimſy accompliſhments 
of gentility, refinement, and ſophiſ- 
tication, and to lay them open to the 
arts of ſeduction made uſe of by us, 
I humbly pray, Sir, that you will be 
the means of eſtabliſhing a law (which 
cannot infringe on the liberty of the 
moſt licentious) and make a proviſion 
for the unfortunate females ſo ſeduced ; 
that they may not be obliged to add 
to the villainy of the ſeducer—the mi- 
.fery of the proſtitute. If three parts 
of the women in this great city are 
to be ſeduced, it does not follow that 
the proſtitution of their perſons is the 
inevitable conſequence; . is this our 
boaſted love of the fair ſex? is it, in 
the performance of ſuch actions as 
theſe we boaſt our lordly ſuperiority ? 
it ſhould be confidered, there is not 
a proſtitute in this city, howeyer 
wretched and abandoned, and now 
hateful to the eyes of man, but has 

been 
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been the pureſt Virgin, the moſt arnia- 
ble and brighteſt ornament we Had to 
boaſt of. It is in vain to amend the 
marriage act a bit at a time—it is an 
idle chimera to pretend to promote 
matrimony either by reward or pun- 
iſhment, while proſtitution is ſuffered 
fo range in fuch h vaſt' orb. Men 
will ever run in: o the arms of proſti- 
futes, from, whom they can at plea- 
ſure retire, ' and the domeſtic tran- 
quility of the matrimonial life will 
only. be made a laſt reſourſe, when the 
faculties are weakened and debaſed, 
and the appetite vitiated and corrupted 
by depravity, as to render them but 
a ſorry companion for a virtuous wo- 
man, whoſe generous love, and na- 
tural deſires, they are by no means 
able to gratify; a woman might as 
well marry her ſiſter, as a man who has 
debilitated himſelf by a ten years diſſi- 
pation with the moſt abandoned proſti- 
tutes. It may be a laughing mattet 
to ſome to ſee the numerous young 

g1rls, 
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girls, daughters of honeſt, laborious 
tradeſmen, brought up in all the pride, 
_ vanity, and emptineſs of education; 

in the external accompliſhments of the 
perſon—without. one ſolid requiſite on 
which their, own, happineſs, and that 
of the community, is ſo materially 
concerned, ever taught, or endea- 
voured to be inculcated. It is a pain- 
ful fight to a lover of virtue and mo- 
rality, to ſee the unbounded ſcope li. 
centiouſneſs takes an, the eg 


0 <- 


cauſe of fo much Wretchedneſs to 
themſelves, and fuch an irreparable 
Toſs to the community. It! is very odd 
to 
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to me, that if half a doxen boys were 
inſtructed in the art of houſe-bteaking 
cutting throats—and robbing on the 
highway, they would on detection, 
be all ſent to priſon, and ſeverely pu- 
niſhed ; and the wretch who brought 
them up in the deſtructive and dia- 
bolical practice, be made a ſacrifice 
to public indignation. But if an old 
bawd, or pampered man of faſhion, 
taking advantage of the idle, and diſſi- 
pated way, in which fix young virgins 
are brought up, ſhould, by bribes or 
perſuaſion, ſeduce, and then abandon 
them to proſtitution, that no puniſh- | 
ment enſues ; though the community 
(according to the greatneſs of your 
own reaſoning) ſuffers as much in one 
caſe as the, other, I am well con- 
vinced Nature herſelf is ſubjett to 
what by outward appearance) we are 
obliged to call imperfection ; and in- 
deed according to ſuch reaſon, and ex- 
tent of faculties as we poſleſs, we 
ſhould do a violence to that common 
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underſtanding we have, to call it by 
any other name ; but whether Nature 
be perfect in herſelf, being a matter 
beyond human comprehenſion, we 
muſt confine ourſelves to what we do 
know, and we at leaſt know that man 
is not perfect, and he muſt be liable 
to diſorders; but I want to diſtinguiſh 
between an actual imperfection, and a 
corrupt error. If a deſpotic king 
chuſes to deſtroy a hundred thouſand | 
of his ſubjects, in an idle, and amhi- 
tious war—in an unnatural project 
it is a damned error—and ought not to 
be laid to Nature's charge; as we well 
know the ſaid deſpotic king would 
meet with a repulſe in ſuch a dia- 
bolical attempt, by the interpoſition 
of a Britiſh government, and would 
not be allowed to make ſo wide a 
breach in Nature's works. Our moſt 
excellent conſtitution \it is evident) 
has its imperfections, and you very 
philoſophically compared it to an in- 
dividual—ſubject to many irruptions ; 
and 
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and let human care and wiſdom exert 
itſelf in the amending and preſerving 
the one. or the other, they muſt, 
(nevertheleſs) be liable to convulſions ; 
and it is from what we call imperfec- 


tion, all the order and glory which 


ſtimulates us to noble deeds, and keep 
us in action, neceſſarily proceed. But 
where the failing (If I may ſo call it) 
has Nature for an advocate, our pun- 
iſhments are always very trivial, or 
none at all, but when the failing is 
beyond all doubt contrary to nature, 
we puniſh with ſeverity, as in murder 
—taking what belongs to another, 
&c. &c, Now, Sir, to a man of your 
enlightened mind, does not the proſ- 
titution of a woman, to all the 
wretchedneſs humanity can ſuſtain, 
come as ſtrictly up to your idea of 
injuſtice, as murder? and is not mur- 
der, acting contrary to the evident 
intention of Nature, (if Nature can 
be ſuppoſed to have any deſign or in- 
tention, which I fancy will hardly be 
is —_ denied 
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denied;) and can we dare to ſay, with 
the fear of truth before our eyes, that 
proſtitution is not exactly the ſame ? 
E am ſure, if Þ have dedicated to your 
care and attention, a needleſs and irre- 
midiable grievance, you will inſtantly 
perceive it; but I moſt humbly con- 
ceive, debauching a harmleſs virgin, 
and then leaving her to miſery and 
wretchedneſs, and the ſcorn (inſtead 
of pity and protection) of her hard- 
hearted and mercileſs friends and re- 
lations, is not a needleſs complaint; 
and that the ſeducers may be made. ta 
provide for the unfortunate, who chance 
to fall in their yay. That here and 
there, a woman 1 nolinable to aſſiſt in 
the ruin of herſefff is no plea for prol- 
titution; as whatever tends to the im- 
poveriſhment of a ſtate, it is the duty 
of the legiſlature to put a ſtop to, or 
alleviate ; ſuppoſe, ſor inſtance, I had 
an inclination to break open your 
houſe, would it do at the bar of the 
Old Bailey, to — to prove phitofo= 
; paically, 
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phically, thar it was a natural impulſe, 
and if you puniſhed me, there would 
(notwithſtanding) be found here and 
there a houſe- breaker; if laws cannot 
totally prevent, the fear of puniſhment. 
will deter. As for the horror of patents, 
thwarting the natural inclination of 
their children, and driving them to 
deſperation, I am certain, produces 
no ſmall part of the evil of which I 
complain ; but by ſome falutary law 
your wiſdom is able to deviſe, this 
would alſo fall to the ground. It 
would be my greateſt ambition, if in 
the courſe of a tranſitory ſtate of 
temporal warfare and anxiety, I ſhould 
. propoſe any thing that might tend to 
the alleviation of the miſeries of my 
fellow creatures. It is not, Sir, in a 
verboſe, and voluminous production, 
we at all times receive the moiſt uſeful 
hints; it is very often from a few. 
ſentences much inſtruction and im- 
provement are conveyed, and if I was 
to ſay I had no vanity in addreſſing 
d 3 this 
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this to you, I ſhould be a canting 


hypocrite ; vanity is the ruling paſſion 


of moſt men—it is one of the ſprings 


of life—the prime motive that ſtimu- 
lates us to great and glorious actions; 


and he muſt be loſt to every ſenſe of 
*modeſty, ot in 4 ſtate of philofophic 


ſtupor, who did not find his vanity 
fed, in the honor of dedicating a work 
of public utility, to the greateſt patriot 


in the kingdom—and- to the beſt of 
men; and I am well aware, the 


boundleſs extent of your great parts, 
will not ſtoop at ſo baſe a purpoſe, as 


to deſpiſe the good intention of a 


writer, becauſe he is an obſcure indi- 
vidual, and one who was never heard 
of before. That I am not worth a 
penny is no matter. I am not com- 
plaining of the want of money, and 


J have a more exalted opinion of your 
generoſity than te ſuppoſe, you would 
ſerve me as a paltry lord' did a a worthy, 
but sblrune Writer, who dedicated 'a 
| . work 
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| work to his lordſhip, and though in 
the moſt | ſubmiſſive and reſpectful 
terms, yet, becauſe his lordſhip had 
never heard of him before, he hunted 
him out of hole and corner with the 
greateſt malevolence, and to cane him 
torſooth. I have mentioned this cir- 
cumſtance, Sir, as I have ſubſcribed 
my name, not from motives of vanity, 
but a principle of good breeding ; as 
I think it the higheſt rudeneſs in any 
man, to dedicate a pampblet, or fend 
a letter, (which is the ſame thing) to 
a gentleman, and put no name to it; 
it is alſo an injuſtice to himſelf, and 
an inſult to the public; becauſe if he 
has done any good (or intended any) 
he prevents the reward ſo juſtly he 
to his labours ; and if, on the contrary, 
he has written a libellous, inflamma- 
tory, and paltry treatiſe, he evades 
(or endeavours to evade) the chaſtiſe- 
ment his inſolence entitled him to 
receive, Therefore, Sir, with all 


decent 
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decent obedience and humilty to the 


ublic, and to you; and allo with/a 


thorough ſenſibility of the honor I 
have aſſumed to myſelf; 1 lubſcribe 
myſelf, 


SIR, 


Your moſt devoted, 


| And obedient humble Servant, 
CHARLES HORNE. 
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MAKE no doubt the reader has by 
1 tiis time, began to look about for a 
Latin quotation to embelliſn the book; but 
it would not be becoming in me, to adorn 
myſelf with Greek and Latin, which can 
anſwer no good end, more eſpecially in 
a wozk of utility. Bur though' Greek and 
Latin would be very improper in a pam- 
phlet, and impertinent n the ee 
to take ſuch liberties, yet, if I ſhould ar- 
rive at duodecimo, and have my book 


gilt and bound, and an elegant full length 


portrait of myſelf, with ſtrong outward de- 
Iineaments of the inward greatneſs of my 
mind, then I am an author to all intents 
and purpoſes, and ſhall be entitled, with— 
out the imputation of vanity or 1gnorance, 

to 
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to introduce myſelf in form, with twenty 
or thirty lines of the pureſt Latin, and 
from the beſt author extant, the more an- 
cient the author, the better for my fame 
and reputation; as the ſucceſs writers in 
general expect, is from the judicious ſe- 
lection of the Hebrew, Greek, or Latin 
motto; and though it is a million to a 
unit, I underſtand a word of it in Engliſh, 
yet that matters not, as it is placed there 
only for ornament. But if I ſhould grow 
into octavo, the caſe is again altered; and 
] may be introduced by the elegant and 
harmonious Greek, and every now and 
then, I may mention ſome author, who 
lived fo long ſince, and whoſe works are 
ſo very profound, that very few remember, 
or underſtand him, and this it ſeems I am 
entitled to do, with a particular ſyrt of 
authorial cant and affetation, —ſometimes 
beginning as if I had juſt waked, and at 
other times, as if I had forgot what it was 
] was going to ſay, and always addreſs 
myſelf to the learned reader, and tell him 
with great gravity, how plainly he will 
perceive the parity of reaſoning, between 
mylelf and the author quoted, notwith- 
ſtanding the difference is ſuch, as to give 
us the cleareſt idea we can have, of two 


oppoſite 


_— 
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oppoſite extremes. This very villamous 


method, of writing from old books, which 
three parts of the world in the ſcribbling 
way, will ever have recourſe to; is as 
much picking the pocket of the purchaſer 
of the book, as if he was to ſtand at Snow- 
hill, and pick pockets in the uſual form, 
without any of his learned cant. I do 
agree with Sir J-n L—d, that if all the 
books were burat, we ſhould know to a 
certainty who had ſound ſenſe, and who 
had not ; and men of real genius would be 
treated with that reſpect they deſerve. But 
mine is a uſeful, and not a learned bovk, 
and I requeſt the readers attention to the 
following ſheets, in which I have mutu- 
ally conſidered the intereſt of us both; 


and the evils I have treated of are the mi- 


ſeries of the preſent time, and not thoſe 
of the patriarchs who lived before the flood, 
It is a performance of labour, and where 
no mean advantages have been taken, ei- 
ther of the readers pocket or underſtand- 
ing. I have employed my pen in the cauſe 
of virtue and morality, and in no other 
will I ever uſe it; 1 leave ſophiſts to the 
ornamental poſſeſſion of their ærial domi- 
nions, and men of wit and learning to tor- 
ture each other with uſeleſs diſputation 


(and 
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(and I thus publicly inform all pedants and 
ſophiſts, 1 74 they dare to preſume on my 
uſetul province, or to attempt to pick the 
public's pockers with the publication. of 
any old revived new books, that I have a 
rod/in pickle, with which they may depend 
on being ſeverely chaſtiſed.) I have men- 
tioned once already, that J doubt not of 
the candour and impartiality of the gen- 
tlemen whole department it is to pro- 
nounce critically on the merits of the va- 

rious productions with which the public 
are plagued ; 1 only have to requeſt, they 
Will pleaſe to conſider me as a writer on 
the fide of public utility, and not as a 
learned man, or grammarian ; ſuch -hum- 
ble ideas I am poſſeſſed of, meet with 
equal companions, in ſuch words as rea- 
dily occur; and it is not my buſineſs to 
hunt for words, or to dignify a paltry idea 
with a loftv expreſſion; for only, on the 
bare preſumption, had attempted the 
dangerous juurney to the cold regions of 
the ſcarned, I muſt, beyond all doubt, be 


placed in a conſpicuous proſpect of the 


moſt pointed ridicule, as 1 am ſenſible 1 
am among the loweſt order of writers; 
and it in my good and humble endeavours 
at the extermination of a giant evil, it 


” 
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ſhould be made to appear chat the mala- 
dy I have treated of, is a neceſſity pro- 
ceeding from the conſtruction of the hu- 
man fabric, and that young beautiful vir- 
gins muſt be ſeduced, and men ſeducers, 
inſtead of men protectors, -and women' 
protected, I humbly requeſt 1 may be 
conſidered as I ought, viz. as # weak, 
well meaning, but miſtaken young man, 


but on a retrofpedtive view, I am led to 
imagine, I hall only be deſpiſed and in- 


ſulted by the” baſe, abandoned, and infa- 


mous; whoſe very exiſtence is made (by 
perverſion) to depend on the miſeries of 
life.— Beauty and innocence create an ae 
and reverence in the minds of good and 
virtuous men, more eſpecially, when 
cloathed (as it moſt:commanly is, tilł we 
deſpoil it,) with ſuch ſplendid embelliſn- 
ments of terrible majeſty ! If I may be 
allowed to compare, the liberty give ven 
ſhall embolden me to ſay, that if I- was 


2 woman, I ſhould be ten thouſand times 


more tenacious of my chaſtity, than as a 

man, I am of my honeſty and inte rity; 

becauſe, though "chaſtiey in women, and 

integrity in men, are the firſt of virtues; 

yet, a man does not abſolutely depend on 

his integtiey for a character, as he _ 
e 
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be a villain, and hypocriſy may. hide it. 
Now a woman actually depends on her 
chaſtity, for ſhe cannot pretend to have 
it, when ſhe has not; belides, if modeſty 
did not loſe its bluſh, and. the inward 
workings of .diſturbed repoſe, did not im- 
preſs "iff on the ſuperficies, which, who-. 
ever has obſerved the countenances of de- 
decayed virtue, will readily admit that it 
does ; yet our baſeneſs is ſuch, that we, 
after having ſtole a woman's. honor, (by 
the ſureties of dependence placed on ours,) 
go and tell every body of it, and with, 
an air of triumph, calling women by the 
— of woodcoek—ſnipe—-partridge-— 
&c.; and hunting them (as it were) by. 


lawful authority, as we do theſe Gly 
birds, and ſo abandoned are we grown, 
that: to ſeduce a virgin, or — a ern 


19 am bw. if I did, 1 ſhould, on the 
publication of this. defence of virgin ho- 
"ors þe_irom — ately expelled, and uſed 

3 all, manne ; ppprobrious; language. 

When the aaf violator tramples on 

the fair field of "the all-hallowed and 


divine 
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divine perfection! of virgin innocence, he 
confounds in the awful ruin, an infinity of 
ties---conneCtions---and dependencies, and 
makes a breach in nature that never can 
be healed. We ſhould laugh at the child- 
iſhneſs of ſome little ſchool boys, who 
ſhould aſſemble to hear a lecture deliver- 
ed by one of their companions, about the 
neceſſity there was for keeping a fiſh pond 
ſtill and quiet, if it was intended any fiſh 
ſhould be cangot, and every now and 
then, by way of enforcing his arguments, 
to throw in a ſtone; if the reader and 
I were going by at the time, how we 


ſhould puff ourſelves up with pride, to. 


reflect on our evident ſuperiority of under- 


ſtanding over the little boys, who could 
act ſo unwittingly ; and perhaps the next 
hour, go to a large aſſembly .of grave. 


and reverend ſophiſts, and a numerous 
auditory, and liſten with profound atten- 
tion to the lofty harangue of the worſt of 
men, who, in a ſtrain of the moſt refined 
logic, with all the whining uplifted cant 
of a moraliſt, and the pretended reaſon |! 


ing of the ſoundeſt philoſopher, eſtabliſn- 
ing in the minds of men, a reconciliation. 
to contradictions, in infamy moſt horri- 
ble, and in folly, as much greater than 


that 
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that of the little boy, as a community is 
larger than a ſingle family; this vile 2 
phiſt, with a countenance by nature more 
dreadful” to behold, than all the horror 
the mind can be impreſſed withal, (when 
in the awful moment of ſeparation of ſoul 
and body after a life ill ſpent,) of the 
ſhades of darkneſs, with che triumphant 
empire of fiends and devils; living in a 
ſtate of adultery—making a trade of for- 
mcation—debauching the daughters of the 
worthieſt men and by the force of ſo- 
phiſtry, perſuading us to empty our poc- 
kets into his hat, to carry on the intrigue, 
you ſhall both ſee, and feel ſuch a man 
doing more miſchief than ten thouſand of 
ordinary capacities ; tell you in a ſtrain of 
charming, perſuaſive, and irreſiſtible elo- 
quence, how impoſſible it is, we ſhould 
ever be rich, proſperous ! peaceable ! and 
happy ! while our wives and daughters 
are debauched, and virtue and innocence 
leſt to ruin and deſpair ; he ſhall tell you, 
if the order of ſociety is inverted in the 
leaſt part, the whole community is diſ— 
ordered; he ſhall tell you, if all men 
were of his mind, there ſhould be no or- 
phans unprovided for—no virgin honor 


betrayed and violated no poor man 
robbed 


INTRODUCTION. 
robbed of his property to enrich others 


and enable them to purſue the worſt- of 
purpoſes—--he ſhall embelliſh his theme 
with the ſtory of the boys at the pond, 


and aſk you with a ſmile, if you do not 


plainly perceive the force of the applica- 


tion—and yet you ſhall not, or will nor, 
ſee the abſurdity of preſerving the order 
of ſoeiety, by the intervention of ſo vile 
a ſophiſt, who was himſelf ſo matertall 


' 1njuring and violating her moſt facred poſ- 


ſeſſions; but on the contrary, you ſhall 
every where applaud the greatneſs of his 
parts, the ' force—perſuaſion—-and fubli- 
mity of ſo-excellent a moral lecture, and 
have it publiſhed and diſperſed all over 
the kingdom. O, fie upon us I can't 


tell which is moſt dangerous to our 


peace and happineſs, a weak head, or 
a corrupted heart, but this, I know, a 
ſound head, and a depraved heart, with 
full power and authority, muſt in time 
reduce us to a ſtate of perdition itſelf. 
It always was a rule with me, never 
to admit morality (individually) as a ſci- 
ence, to be of any ſervice to the peo- 
ple; becauſe it is generally preached by 
ſhrivelled, lean, 9 luſtful goats, 

1 
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and rich old dotards, whoſe actions are 
moſt horrible; and when we ſee practice 
ſo ill agree with ſpeculation, we never 
receive any benefit, —when I was a boy, 
I leſt, my church, becauſe the parſon's 
doctrine was one thing, and his life ano- 
ther; and, I did not think he believed 
© what he ſaid to be true, as he ated dia- 
metrically oppoſite; and ſo as a boy, I 
had no certainty I could proceed by, as 
I did not know which to follow, the prac- 
tice—or ſpeculation—and I will leave the 
reader to judge, if it was not 'a great 
Phone of ſhrewdneſs in a child; beſides, I 
know by experience, the worſt of men 
preach the beſt morality. Tf prince Luci- 
fer was to take his abode among us, he 
would affect our ruin by the preaching of 
morality—give me“ a ſoul where laws, 
both human and divine,” © in practice 
more than ſpeculation ſhine,” I have not 
directed my pen to the folly, failing, or 
calarnity of any individual, I have ſpoke 
of nothing that does not weigh down the 
ſhoulders of at leaſt ten thouſand people. 
It is the public to whom I have bowed 
my head with a reyerential awe, It is the 
Public, by whoſe generoſity I am protect- 
ed, and whoſe ſervant I began to be, the 
| f moment 
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moment I took pen in hand, and before 
| whoſe tribuual I ſtand ; and not the par- 
tial diſcrimination of any man, or ſet of 
men whatever : If I have made a coat, and 
embroidered it with the vice and infamy 
of a depraved heart, let him who finds it 
fits him exactly, put it on, that all the 
world may ſee what a villain he is. 


ON 
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TWHE vaſt number of unfortunate wo- 
men (and even children) with which 

this great city abounds, and 1s daily and 
nightly infeſted, to the corruption of the 
morals of youth, the prejudice of the 
conſtitutions of (I may ſay) the greateſt 
part of the community; (not to mention 
it as the primary cauſe of that fatal de- 
parture from the duties of the marriage- 
bed, a departure from which, blends into 
one general maſs of confuſion all the links, 
the ſtrong links which bind families toge- 
ther, and ſtrikes at the very order of ſo- 
ciety and civillization,) demands (I think) 
the ſerious conſideration of the legiſlature 
to put a ſtop to. It is an evil which is 
depicted in every corner of the ſtreets, 
Þ 3 3 
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and almoſt every houſz—< with variety of 


wretchedneſs ;” beauty deſpoiled—innocence 
betrayed—and the peace and tranquillity of 
the. community thrown into the greateſt 
diſorder. This is undoubtedly the belt 
time to bring ſo important a matter forth, 
when at the head of the commons, preſides 
a man who 1s as well acquainted with the 
lot of humanity, and of human nature, as 
any man in the kingdom; who, by his 
great liberality diſplayed in the marriage 


act and divorce bill, ſhews himſelf the 


fitteſt man for this buſineſs. I have heard- 


ſay, that Proſtitution ( being deemed ima 


poſſible to be put a ſtop to”) is to be hea- 
vily taxed; if it could be really proved 
that it is impoſſible to put a ſtop to the 
cruel ravages it makes upon the peace and 
health of ſociety, 1 ſhould think that the 


beſt method to curb the unbounded licence 


it takes; if I thought it actually proceed- 


ed from an inevitable neceſſity, produced 


by the moſt powerful, and (at the ſame 
time) univerſal law of nature, I am ſure, 
inſtead of declaiming apainſt it, I ſhould 
become an advocate for it; as 1 ſhould 
be deemed a madinan to attempt to im- 
prove the happineſs of ſociety, by pervert- 


ing the order of nature, and in one of her 


moſt ſolemn injunctians; but this is not 
| the 
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the cafe: I readily admit hunger and luſt 
to be the two moſt powerful laws of na- 
ture, and cannot be controuled but by the 
death of the ſubject. But my method of 
putting a ſtop to Proſtitution thould in no 
wiſe prevent God's creatures from gratify- 
ing their natural defires, which ought by 
no means to be limited by any! human 
laws whatever, except, ſuch falutary laws, 
Joining with nature her- grand pupoſe 
tending not to controul, but promote her 
deſign; and it is very evident, as ſuch 
promiſcuous intercourſe puts a ſtop: to pro- 
pagation, it ſtrikes at the very root of a 
Poſilive command -v. Increaſe and mul- 
tiply therefore, Profiztution is contrary to 
nature, and cught M no means to be li- 
cenced. If ſociety wis to be upheld by 
laws contrary to nature, F admit chat li- 
cence would be neceſſary; but as laws are 
made as nearly eorreſponſive to nature's 
dictates as poſſible human wiſdom can 
ſuggeſt, ſo it is no infringement on natu- 
ral liberty to oblige the ſubject to abide 
by them; as all wiſe legiſlators by conſi- 
dering the intereſts of ſociety, make it their 
ſtudy never to depart from nature; her 
laws being invincible, infallible, unalter- 
able, and univerſal; formed in the conſti- 
tution of our frame, our very. exiſtence de- 
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pendent thereon. All created beings on 
this earth, and in the whole univerſe, are 


ſubject to hunger—luſt—ſleep—reſt—exer- 


ciſe - therefore univerſal principles; but 
Proſtitution is founded on depravity, not on 
luſt, which is a law of nature, and there- 
fore its gratification cannot be called depra- 
vity, as no law of nature without an of- 
fence to God who made them, can be call- 
ed depravity, for the meaning of the word 
depravity, is departing from the laws of 


nature; for Proſtitution never thrives ſo 


much any where as in poliſhed and civi- 


lized ſtates, a proof that it is a work of art, 


and not of nature. Women never were lo 
common to all as to pervert the intention 
of aature—viz.—to ſtop propagation— till 
Proſtituticn took its diabolical and unnatu- 


ral range. To ſay that our natural delires 


cannot be gratified, but by degenerating 


into a Proſtilution of the perſon, would be 


as abſurd, as to ſay, it was impoſſible for a 
man to get victuals and drink, unleſs he 
ſtole it; we know he may get it by work- 
ing for it, which work, is more conducive 
to his healch, ſtrength, and vigour ; and is 
a univerſal law of nature—exerciie—there- 
fore, for the gratification of thoſe ſtrong 
natural deſires, God has been pleaſed to 
graft in us, matrimony is pointed out, 


which 
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which is alſo a law of nature; and not to 


be departed ſrom but by doing a violence 
to nature. But our marriage laws are con- 
fined, limited, and very unnatural ; inſtead 
of the huwan race being obliged to wait 
till a certain age before their conjunction, 
they ſhould be allowed to join together as 
ſoon as their natural deſires prompt them 
thereto, but in this (particularly) we are moſt 
impiouſly ſophiſticated ;. in ſome conſtitu- 
tions nature is quieſcent till eighteen, twen- 
ty-one, &c. and ſometimes very cold and 
phlegmatic through life, but never without 
any deſires whatever; in other conſtitutions 
nature is more forward, and very often to 
a violence as ſtrong as death, the controul- 
ing of which would be Juſt as reaſonable 
as to' attempt to make trees grow with 
their roots upwards ;. though this has never 
been inforced by act of parhament, it is 
not more ridiculous. It is cuſtom ſancti- 
fies every thing, and you ſhall ſee an old 
woman, aye, a very good ſort of a woman, 
managing herſelf and family in the moſt 
ridiculous, abſurd, and blundering method 
that can be deviſed ; all proceeding in the 
broad road to deſtruction, and if you 
ſhould attempt, ever ſo modeſtly, to ſet her 


in the right way, ſhe will tell you ſhe does 


as her mother and all the 3 have done, 
N B 3 ſince 
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ſince the days of Adam; ſo that the old 
woman does not preten.1 the is not in the 
wrong, {he only produces an old ſtandin 

cuſtom to juſtify her. Suppoſe the legit- 
lature ſhuuld in their wiſdom foreſeeing 
that it will be a very hot ſummer) cauſe 
an act to be made to provide the ladies 
with wind in che ſultry weather, to prevent 
the inconvenience of carrying fans in their 
hands; and ſuppoſe the king was to go 
in great pomp to give the royal aſient, you 


would laugh at firſt, not becauſe the thing 


was jo very ridiculous in itſelf, but becauſe 
it was zew; but you would ſoon recover 
your former gravity, ceaſe to deſpiſe it as 
ridiculous, and leave the fan at home of a 
hot day, as naturally as your muff or your 
cardinal, But to proceed on my ſubject. 
The early age I hinted at, and which daily 
experience furniſhes us with, is twelve, 


thirteen, fourteen, fifteen and fixteen ; this 


laſt age ſeems, in all conſtitutions to be 
nature's grand ſtandard. You would think 
it very ridiculous, inſomuch, you would 


laugh heartily, to ſee a fine young girl of 


only thirteen, going to be married to a vi- 
gorous young man of eighteen, but to ſee 
the girl upon the town wallowing in the 
miſery of Proſtitution, you would think 
perfectly natural, and the young man go- 


ing 
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Ing to the gallows, betrayed by her, in- 
ſtead of married to her; ſhe betrays him 
in her turn, as in a defect of our laws he 
was made capable of betraying her. Now 
their going to be married, was undoubt- 
_ edly fulfilling the law of God ſtamped on 
the hearts of his creatures, and her be- 
coming a Praſtitute, and he to the gal- 
lows, was the inevitable conſequence of 
acting contraxy thereto, I wiſh to be 
particular in explaining my meaning of 
this national evil. I do it out of no va- 
nity or oſtentation ; out of no petulancy 
of temper—but for a love I have for the 
happineſs of my fellow creatures ; and, as 
I have endeavoured to prove the gratifica- 
tion of our deſires to be univerſal laws of 
nature, and that Proſtitution is contrary 
thereto, and ought not to be licenced or 
taxed as neceſſitous, and can very eaſily 
(by the wiſdom of the legiſlature) be put a 
total ſtop to, by ſalutary laws for the en- 
couragement of matrimony, which would 
of courſe produce induſtry, and make ſo- 
ciety rich, happy, and numerous, ſtrong 
and terrible to their enemies, which we 
certainly are not at preſent war with our 
friends baſe inglorious peace — national 
debt enormous - riches confined to a fev— 


@ loan dreadfully beyond the example of 
ormer 
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former times—are not theſe proofs of our 
weakneſs? That all our miſeries proceed 


from a perve:lion of na: uic's laws, i may 


be bold to ſay, at leaſt all our real evils; 
as thoſe natural or phyſical evils eternaliy 
working upon us, and produced vy the 
ſyſtem itſelf, in which we are produced, 
and by which we are often acted upon; 1 
don't call evils as working to ſome princi- 
pal good. But that the gratiiication of a 
natural, warm, ardent, and uncontroulable 


deſire, ſhould be attended with ignominy, 


ſhame, and eternal mifery ; muſt be pro- 
duced (no doubt) by acting contrary to 
the inteution of nature. It is made death 
by the law to commit a rape, murder, 
fclony, &c.; but to reduce the only 
daughter of a venerable parent to a per- 
petual ſtate of living mifery, ſhame and. 
horror ; and that by a worſe crime than 
force iz. Seduction has really annexed: 
to it no puniſhment at all, unleſs the in- 
jured parents, provoked to deſperation by 
the wretchedneſs of their child, and the 
ſhame and ignominy brought on their 
name and memery, ſhould urge them to- 
feek for that redreſs, which the weakneſs 
of our government has made no proviſion. 
for, conſidering it as unavoidable, or in 
Tact as no evil at all. The great man 1 


hinted 


2 


— 


— 
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hinted at in the foregoing part, it is al- 
moſt needleſs to fay, is Mr. Fox,” and 
I wonder much, that truly great man, 
whoſe univerſal knowledge is capable of 
effecting any good purpoſe whatever, can 
ſit in the Britih ſenate, and employ his 
bright and magnificent talents about trifles, 
not worth the notice of a great man, and 
of no real ſervice to the community, while 
fuch an evil as this, a national evil too, 
big with the moſt alarming, crying, and 
pitiable conſequences, is left entirely un- 
noticed. When we have in view any great 
affair, as this certainly is, we always look 
vp to this great man for its completion. 
Dr. Madan's Thelypthora comes the near- 
eſt to my idea, of what is requiſite to put 
a ſtop to female ſeduction, and if there had 
not been ſome powerful confederacy raiſed 
againſt it, ſome intereſted men employed 
to cry it down, I think it would have done 
a great deal of good. But the reviews 
without any mercy, diſſected the only ex- 
ceptionable parts a bit at a time, and man- 
gled each piece with the moſt critical ſe- 
verity. The Dr. was placed in the moſt 
ridiculous point of view, not only in thoſe 
productions, bur alſo, in all the, picture 
ſhops, and in the moſt ſcandalous and ob- 
ſcene manner. And the ſurgeons paid 


handſomely 
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handſomely. to have it blaſted, and wit 
it the reputation of the writer, for by 
ſtriking at the very root of the evil, it 
neceſſarily put a ſtop to a cruel and un- 

natural diſorder, by which it is well known 
the gentlemen of the faculty entirely ſub- 
lift; for the diſorders. produced in the hu- 
man. frame through the intervention of 
nature, are few, ſimple, and phyſical] 
good; therefore if it was not for the aſ- 
ſiſtance of that unnatural diſorder (I call 
it unnatural, as the cauſe which produces 
it is doubtleſs ſo, viz.---Proſtii ution---be- 
cauſe as I before hinted, it ſtops propaga- 
tion,) the faculty muſt all ſtarve, or have 
recourſe to ſome ufeful and honeſt employ 
for a livelihood, and not live upon the 

depravity of the human race. The other 
defcription of men who abuſed the Dr. 
and his books, with a more ſerious and 
pointed malevolence, were the C-——y, | 
who law plainly if the Dr's. books was eſta- | 
bliſned by parliament as a law, it would 

1 diminiſh their dues, by taking off the ex- 

1 penſive ceremony attending matrimony, all 
marriages (by his doctrine) were to be at- 

teſted: by a juſtice of peace ; and the clergy 

and ſurgeons acting according to the in- 

tereſted motives from which mankind 

cannot depart; and ſeeing that in the pro- 

motion: 


% 


| 
| 
| 
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motion of general good, they would have been 


private ſufterers, were entitled to give the 
alarm; as the book was 1o candidly and 
learnediy written, that to enlightened and 
unprejudiced minds it was likely to recom- 
mend itſelf; and there was a danger of its 
coming under parliamentary conſideration, 
in which caſe, the inevitable deſtruction of 
the faculty, and the dimurition of the ex- 
orbitant profits of the C - was mani- 
feſt. I wonder how Dr. Madan could ex- 
pect a book to be encouraged, ſo replete 
with virtue and morality. and ſo contrary 
to the good old cauſe: 1 would, (as well 
as the very learned Dr.) wiſh to increaſe 
marriages, but would by all means have 
the ceremony read by the clergy, and they 
paid the full price, and as I really believe 
they don't get any thing by Projiitution, 
at leaſt I don't know that they do, and as 
I want every woman, inſtead of being upon 
the town, to be honeſtly and induſtriouſly 


marrried and employed, to the good of 


community, and her own eternal welfare, 
it would of courſe put money into the 
2 pockets, and by increaſin ing t their 
revenue, and keeping us good and pious 
fouls in the dark, they would in their turn 
give all the encouragement in their power, 

and the whole of them would be on our 


fide, 


} 
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ſide. As for the ſurgeons, I don't think 
they have it in their power to prevent any 
law being eſtabliſhed for the public good. 
1 he laws ers and the C——y are allowed 
by all ſenſible men to be a prey upon the 
vitals of the conſtitution, - feeding luxu- 
riouſly upon the ſtrength of the country,--- 
breeding riots about trifling matters, un- 
der the pretence the church is in danger, 
or- that the law or the land is viclated ; 


and as we know they contribute nothing 


to the general good, they are therefore 
dead weights to ſocicty. Men of ſenſe 
know this, and the time is not far off 
when fools ſhall alſo be acquainted with 
it, and fanatics guided by the light of 
common ſenſe and ſound reaſon, ceaſe to 


be humbugged by either. Should not 


therefore the gentlemen of the faculty 
be alſo voted uſeleſs and burthenſome, if 
it can be proved their occupation is de- 
rived from the fruits of an unnatural crime, 

as Proſtitution undubtedly is; and the pro- 
miſcuous intercourſe of any animal in the 


creation tending to ſtop the propagation 


2 


8 


„hope to be pardoned for uſing the word zun- 


Bugg, when J tell the reader it is a favourite word 
of mĩne. 


of 
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of that ſpecies, is contrary to every pur- 


poſe of nature, and is as much an unnatu- 
ral crime as ſodomy. Now this unnatu- 
ral connection produces a cruel, loathſome, 


and rotten diſorder, which three parts of 


the community are never free from, the 
curing of which is what the faculty ſub- 
ſiſt on: they therefore live by the gains 
produced from, the miſery, depravity, and 
perverſion of the laws of nature; univerſal 
laws—the ſolemn injunction of the great 
author of our being. I compare the ne- 
ceſſi:y there is for ſurgeons, to the neceſ- 
ſity there is for Sir] 8 L r hav- 
ing five hundred men to pull down a huge 
mountain of dirt, becauſe forſooth, Sir 
Js having nothing of utility to do, 
does, out of a humane regard for the dil- 
treſſes of mankind, employ five hundred 
idle fellows to block up his country houſe 
with mud on all ſides, ſo that he can't get 
in, then ſets them to pull it down again. 
If the neceſſity of the exiſtence of that 
dreadful diſorder can be proved, I ſhould 
{carce be ſo mad as to doubt the neceſſity 
there 1s for curing it, as it is the moſt 
cruel of diſorders ; but it is a diſorder our 
forefathers were unacquainted with, and 
yet they had women in common, nav, 
Proſtitution was ſo vile a ſin, and ſo deſpiſ- 

C | ed, 
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ed, that though there was but one in a 
whole kingdom, ſhe was eaten by the dogs. 
I do not pretend we are more abandoned 
now, than formerly; but this, I ſay, 
whoredom is our great national crime, ca- 
lamity, and peſtilence at preſent; and that 
it is not like other crimes, the neceſſity of 
its exiſtence cannot be proved it is a 
wilful, corrupt, and perverſe inclination to 
do the thing that's wrong, without any 
ſatisfaftion- or gratification whatever; it 
is not a luſtful deſire it is a covetous de- 
ſire —a lazy deſire a deſire to live without 
any labour of body or mind, let the con- 


ſequence be what it will. If there was 


but an emaciated ragged man in every 
ſtreet, it would be cried up for a national 
_ grievance, and a law purpoſely formed for 
the prevention thereof, but becauſe the 
ealamities I peak of are not, for motives 
of ſhame and pride, nakedly uſhered forth 
to the world; becauſe every horrid diſor- 
der (unleſs you. go to the hoſpitals) is not 
publicly expoſed to every eye. Becauſe 
my calamity is dreſſed in fine cloaths, and 
flaunts it about the town with an air of 
triumph, the legiſlature is not diſpoſed to 


conſider it as any evil at all; it is not to 


ſay, thefe are thirty thouſand Praſtitutes in 
this city only ; I declare if I thought that 
| | number, 
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| 
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number, great as it is, was all that felt 


the miſery, I ſhould not interrupt de- 


bauchery in its career, but be complaiſant 
enough to agree with the philoſophers, 


who contend for the neceſſity of evils ; na- 


ture, as they fay, wiſely working to that 
end, for ſome univerſal good. It, I fay, 
the miſerable amounted only to thirty 
thouſand ; I ſhould, out of reſpect to the 
viſcious inclination of a ſtupid and de- 


praved people, refrain mentioning a word 


about agreeing with the philoſophers, that 
out of four million of ſouls, a leſs number 
could not poſſibly be diſtreſſed. But when 
I conſider how many men, women, and 
children are ruined, or rendered uſelefs by 
this formidable body, not leis (as I ſay) 


than three parts of the whole, then I am 


ſure it cannot be nature's wiſdom acting in 
that caſe for the general good, as nature 


would not deſtroy three parts to preſerve 


a fourth. There has at all times been na- 


tional follies ; but national evils of ſuch 


magnitude as ſodomy, ſeduction, and mur- 
der, being out of nature's method of a&- 
ing, ought not to be winked at, out of 
an affected complaiſance to the frailties of 
nature, frailties of nature is an abſurd 
term, it is we that are perverſe, and not 
nature that is frail. However, a national 


CY evil 
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evil that tends to the extirpation of a great 
part of the ſpecies, and the diſeaſes of the 
reſt is not a triflng matter. This country 
is neither well cultivated nor well peopled; 
2 very great part of this little iſland is en- 
tirely adapted for ſport and recreation; 
you may walk twenty miles at a time over 
a courſe or common ſet apart for the pur- 
poſes of horſe racing, or ſome ſuch mat- 
ter. You may walk for fifty miles in the 
harveſt time, and not, out of every twen- 
ty of acres of corn or paſture actually get- 
ting in, collect twenty men; and now the 
war is at an end, a hundred thouſand 
people (indeed the only real dignified part 
of the creation belonging to our kingdom) 
are out of employ, or can you employ 
them on account of this evil ? The inha- 
bitants are very few; and they are (the 
greateſt part of them) very rich, and will 
not employ any body except for the pur- 
poſes of luxury. It is not the trade of 
cities and towns, theſe haberdaſhers of 
ſmall wares, only promote the evil of 
which I complain. If we would be rich, 
we muſt be induſtrious; if we would be 
induſtrious, we muſt dig into the bowels 
of the earth, cultivate the land, ſow and 
fertilize the plains; aud fell and traffic 
with the produce for other * 

With 
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with our neighbours. Ihe honeſt and in- 
 duirrious min who is ſowing the field with 
corr, is actually more employed for the 
public good, than all the haberdaſhers, 
cutlers, and mercers in Cheapſide ; nay, 
theie are orking te deſtruction of each 
other. i very Fro itute in the courſe of 
her ſhort, and miſerable exiſtence, (for 
they all come to miſery, from the refined, 
poliſhed, and well educated beauty of rank 
and dignity ; to the low, trifling, vain, 
and gaudy Perdita,) ruins at leaſt ten men, 
and thole few who perchance live to an 
old * pe, turn bawds, and from the great 
experience they have had in infamy, are 
enabled to find out, and work effectually 
on the weakneſs and unſuſpecting inno- 
cence of the young and beautiful part of 
their own ſex; and here they are ſure to 
ſucceed, for if a man makes an attempt 
of this ſort, he appears in his real cha- 
racter as a betrayer - carrying with him 
the implements of deſtruction therefore 
to him they are on their guard; — but their 
own ſex, appearing cloathed in the inno- 
cence of lambs, and treated and cheriſh- 
ed as friends, have it in their power to 
corrupt even ſaints. It is impoſſible to 
eſtimate how many virgins an old bawd 
can ruin and deſtroy ; it muſt be almoſt 
: C 3 infinite, 
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infinite. infinite at leaſt to human calcu- 


lation, and added to this, there is no care 


taken of the education of the female part 
of the creation, which is the moſt amiable 
part of the creation, at leaſt ſhould be 
conſidered ſo by all men of virtue. The 
education of females (at preſent) conſiſts 


chiefly in the embelliſhment of their per- 
Jons, and what adds thereto, ſuch as what 
we underſtard by the words gracefulneſs--- 
eaſe---taſte---elegance---but theſe arbitra- 


ry things being confined to the notions of 
the country, may be, as they really are, 
only names for fo many vices and immor- 
ralities, which, when added up make--- 
ſeduClion---Pro/itulion---and all its dread- 
ſul concomitants. The embelliſhment of 
beauty, like * gilding refined. gold”, or 
painting the lilly“, is but waſting time 


and labour; while the ſolid and per- 


manent precepts of morality- virtue 
true religion piety- are utterly neglect- 


ed, unleſs rhe ſweet ereatures would in- 
ſtruct themſelves in thoſe paths; for I am 
ſure their parents will not take the pains; 


fo that a modeſt, virtuous, and ſober wo- 


3 


inſtead of gradation, it is a ſtep upwards 


man 1s almoſt adventitious, left to become 
ſo without any direction to that end; they 
are alſo brought up without any gradation, 


all 
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all the way, till ruin puts an end to the 
unnatural purſuit. 


Young women of beauty, and (indeed) 
of no- beauty, aſſiſted with accompliſh- 
ments, always look above any reaſonable 
ſtate of equality; they eſtimate their beau- 
ty at no ſmall or contemptible fortune. 
A man muſt have five hundred per year, 
to be equal in fortune to a pretty girl, who 
poſſeſſes nothing but her perſon, this is 
the female calculation this is what they 
are taught never to depart from by their 
credulous mothers—and where one ſuc- 
ceeds in this falſe method of calculating, 
more than a thouſand are ruined ; for in 
this caſe it is but to know their de- 
mands, and old bawds are ever ready to 
procure them their price. By this means 
the town being ſupplyed and infeſted, 
young men inſtead of becoming ornaments 
to ſociety, fly into the arms of diſeaſe and 
infamy, and become the canker worms of 
the community—the drones and dead 
weights to the nation, and many an ho- 
neſt, induſtrious, and ſober woman, is 
mortified and infulted by ſeeing her huſ- 
band in the arms of a Profitute, and the 
numerous brothels about the town are ſo 
many ſeminaries of corruption for many of 
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the wives. and daughters of tradeſmen, 
But theſe are teciet evils, to the teciings 
Exc: uciating, though to the ou ward sye 
10 »tuble, and like the canker at ihe neart, 
gnaw and prey imperceptibiy upon the 
peace and tranquility of lscicty, conf:und- 
Ing ail its dearcſt, neareſt, and urongeſt 
ties of natural affe&ion ; but what muſt 
we think of thoſe monſiers in 1niquity--- 
mothers who openly and advitedly encou- 
rage the dear pledges of their love to de- 
part tiom the paths of virtue, peace, and 
happineis; and to become Proftitates tor 
hire; and yet I know an old woman who 
fold her daughter to tie ton of an emi- 
nent phyſician for five hundred pound; 
this was not above two years ago, and 
the girl is now a monſter of iniquity, and 
from a ſhining ornament to ſociety, has 
become one of the moſt infamous, har- 
dened, and «bandoned wretches that nightly 
inkeit our ſtreets. Five hundred pounds 
is a great ſum, but the largeneſs of the 
tum does not ſignify, if it is the wages of 
fin, for an idea of extraxagance is en- 
larged according to the ſum; we need 
but look to the firſt order of ſociety for 
a proot of this, and there we ſhall find 
though the price of virtue was at the 
enosmousa ſum of thirty thouſand pound, 


and 
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and a perpetual maintenance beſide, the 
| perſon, nevertheleſs, became equally an 
object of pity, miſery, and poverty, with 
the loweſt order of the ſiſterhood ; for theſe 
unfortunate women are ſtill in being, and 
are living inſtances of the truth of what 
I aſſert; and I ſhould not mention this 
circumſtance, only to ſhew, that in proſ- 
titution, there is no ſuch ſtate as fortu- 
nate—-happy—-or proſperous. If there 
was one inſtance of a rich, retired, hap- 
py Profiitute, it would overthrow in a 
great meaſure the ſum of my complaint, 
becauſe the whole might be equally ſo; 
and if people wallowing in infamy and 
wretchedneſs, could nevertheleſs be hap- 
Py, without diſturbing the order of ſoci- 
ety, I ſhould be ſatisfied; as it is the 

peace and happineſs of ſociety for which 
I contend. But as this paradox cannot 
be, any more than the ſuperſtructure could 
be raiſed by undermining the foundation, 
ſo the grievance actually is, as I have 


deſcribed it to be. It is a nftional grie- 


vance, -and calls loudly for redreſs, and 
nothing but legiſlative interference” can 
put a ſtop to it-—it is a giant evil 
and muſt have a giant's arm to cruſh it 
— it is not the national debt; it is not 
war that will ruin us; it is depravity-- 

debauchery--- 
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debauchery----1dleneſs----a contempt for 
virtue and morality. It 1s a fatal cxam- 
ple at the head that will ruin and infect 
the whole community. Our coaches--- 
chariots----horſes----fine houſes----grand 
ſhops---filled with gauzes and rich cloaths, 
are but ſo many meſſengers of our po- 
verty ; this is what Sydney called the face 
of the conſtitution, The malady of which 
I ſpeak, is the. heart of the conſtitution, 
what matters the puiſne philoſophers, and 
their trifling collections, when we are beſet 
on all fides by our enemies, will it do to 
lend them forth to battle---will the crin- 
kets with which they abound even bribe 
the enemy---will the philoſophers terrify 
them with diſputation- can their arm 
ſtrike---or their head dire&---no, it is a 
ſtrong maſculine virtue, not the produc- 
non of idleneſs and ſupineneſs, but the 
fruits of indufiry ; heaven defend us from 
any more philofophers! I am afraid ths 
ſupine paſſivity of philoſophy will be the 
ruin of us; coblers laying afide the aw], 
and taking up the quill, tell you with 
great gravity that they are pollolophers 
notwithi.anding they are half ſtarved by 
the qu. ll, yet pride gets the better of hun- 
ger, and they give up the uſeful employ of 
mending ſhoes, to a uſcleſs ditquiſition 

8 rac 
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the eſſence of the lapſtone. A nation of 
fine gentlemen---an army of coblers in li- 
terature to fright the enemy. After all 
the evils I have enumerated, it would 
ſeem ſuperfluous to ſay any more, to ſtir 
up the cauſe ſufficiently, to rouſe the le- 
Biſlature to interpoſe, but as a man of 
common capacity, may have things come 
within his knowledge which may not have 
happened in the courſe of a great man's 
life, or from the greatneſs of his ſtudies 
and purſuits never have been thought 
worthy his notice, ſo I ſhall proceed in 
my account of the real evils produced 
by proſtitution, and I hope to trace them 
from their very ſource. It would ill be- 
come me to dictate to ſo auguſt an aſ- 
ſembly, how, and in what manner the law 
is to be framed for the prevention of ptol- 
titntion ; it is ſufficient if 1 endeavour to 
find out the cauſes that produce it, and 
the evils attending it; that a law will 
be ſhortly framed, for the preſervation of 
ſo numerous a part of the human race, 
(acting contrary to every purpoſe of na- 
ture, to the increaſe of idleneſs and de- 
creaſe of national ſtrength) I have no doubt 
remaining. All I hope is, that whoever 
brings this matter forth, will not think of 
ſaying or doing, any thing that will -" we 
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leaſt encroach upon the eaſe, indolence, 
and opulence of the clergy; ſuch a man 
would be (in my opinion) a concealed 


enemy to the cauſe. As I am ſenſible it 
is impoſſible to do any thing for the pub- 
lic good, that in the leaſt diſturbs their 
tranquility, or diminiſhes their revenue 
one farthing. It ſhould be conſidered the 
eccleſiaſtical power is greater than the ci- 
vil, the civil authority is but upon ſuf- 
ferance granted to the ſpiritual. 


If Dr. Ma—n, inſtead of ſo many Greek 
and Latin quotations to ſtrengthen his 
doctrine, and ſhew his learning, had ſtruck 


at the root of debauchery, without abuſ- 
ing the clergy and diminiſhing their rents, 


: 5 SEG 
in the promulgation of his moſt excellent 


book, I have not the leaſt doubt but it 


would have ſucceeded; but to ſatisfv a 


vein of humour and ſatire, which could 
anſwer no good end whatever; the whole 
affair was ſcandalouſly neglected, and 
abuſed, and the great good ſo eagerly 
wiſhed for by all good and moral men, 
thereby entirely loſt. If, inſtead of this 
vein of humour and ſeverity againſt the 
clergy, and from a brother clergyman too, 
the Dr. had treated them with that reſ- 
pect, decency and moderation I have done, 


the 
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the public would have been benefited, and 
mankind by this time would have begun 
to feel the good effects of a ſober life, 
and a good ſtate of health; for I inſiſt up- 
on it, the doctrine laid down in thoſe 
three volumes ſtruck at the root of prol- 
titution; and except its being contrary 
to the intereſt of the good old cauſe, which 
it certainly was, would have anſwered 
every end. It was (if that can be alledg- 
ed againſt it) too verboſe, and volumi- 
nous, and by too much perſuaſion when 
we are already convinced, the mind be- 
gins to loſe its ardour in the cauſe, and 
ceales to be impreſſed with a conviction 
of the force of what was advanced. But 
what hurt the reputation of that book was, 
its numerous, and unconſcionably frequent 
references to the bible, there were near] 
the whole of the firſt five books of Moles, 
what in the name of gocdnels had Moſes 
to do with the good of ſociety at preſent ? 
More that a third part of the Dr's. books 
were notes from Greek and Flebrew wri- 
ters, from the Erit century down to Dr. 
Whitfield; if a writer was to give no other 
proof of futility except his quotations, 
that alone would be ſufficient to ſtamp 
him a vain, idle, and uneflential icribler, 

D becaute 
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becauſe in that caſe it would be the au- 
thor quoted from whom we ſhould re- 
ceive inſtruction. Now out of thele three 
(tupendous volumes in octavo, there was 
not as much of the Dr's. own actual per- 
formance as is contained in this ſmall. 
pamphlet. But it is a meanneſs, even in 
a lictle writer, to be perpetually borrow- 
ing and quoting from books, which every 
men has in his library, and is freſh in 
every one's memory, and then, becauſe 
out of every thouſand lines, nine hundred 
and ninety-niue of them can't be proved 

to be ſtolen, he has the effrontery to put 
ſome new name at the f:ont of it, and 
call it his own performance. But of all 
borrowing, texts out of the Bible are un- 
doubtedly the moſt reprehenſible, and ne- 
ver will perſuade; becauſe they are fup- 
poſed to have a hidden meaning, and one 
text is ſeemingly contradictory to another, 
and your adverſary, if you are important 
enough to have one, will always be able to 
give you a poke er for every ſhove---el--- 
whether it be a controverſial diſpute, or 
a plain matter of fact, St. Paul will al- 
ways be too much for St. Matthew, and 
St. Matthew will be always too much for 
St. Paul. Now the next — againſt 
the 
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the Dr's. book was, becauſe the Dr. was 
the author of it. And the third objec- 
tion was, its being in three large voluines, 
each as big as a Stilton cheeſe, - and the 
- price, rhe <normous ſum of fifteen ſhil- 
lings. I ſhall therefore avoid theſe egre- 
gious Puirrillities, and defy malevolence 
irſelf to prove 1 have ſaid any thing but 
what belongs to my ſubject. I ſhall point 
out as bricfly as poſſivlr, the neceſſity for 
putting a ftop to that univerſal proſtitu- 
tion which at preſent pervades. Privi- 
ledged (as it were) open and avowed 
whoredom---with houſes in every corner 
for its entertainment. If it is ſuffered to 
continue, proſtitutes will be become o 
numerous, that they may by their ſupe— 
riority of numbers, riſe up and deſtroy 
all the modeſt women in the nation. 
Matrimony is an eccleſiaſtical law, and 
comes more properly within the authority 
of the church, than the laity ; ſo I would 
have all marriages celebrated with the 
uſual pomp and ceremony; but not as 
Dr. Ma- n unwittingly attempted, by juſ- 
tices of the peace, but by the miniſters of 
the Goſpel, for whom I have the utmoſt 
reverence and reſpect, and would by no 
means infringe in the leaſt upon the rents 
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of the church, as eſtabliſhed by Moſes 
to the tribe of. Levi; and any ſeeming 
ſtrain of panegyric my great regard for 
the church ſhould imperceptibly lead me 
to; I hope the clergy will in no wiſe con- 
ſider an 1mpertinent or ſervile adulation. 
For though Dr. Ma---n (probably from 
being a clergyman and a brother) was ac- 
tuated by ſome other motives than public 
good, yet I by no means would wiſh to 
degenerate into the oppoſite extreme, and 


be guilty of flattery. 


The marriage act I am apt to think the great- 
eſt cauſe of proſtitution, and the greateſt ty- 
ranny that could be impoſed on nature's chil- 


. ren, Nature may be improved, and even 


moderated, if too fanciful, but. nature is not 
to be reſtrained; it is impoſſible to fix 
a time when the fair ſex arrive at a ſtate 
of puberty, as few conſtitutions would tal- 
ly therewith, and Juſt is in ſome caſes 
mere powerful than hunger; it is like 
hunger---a corporal want---and to reſtrain 
it beyond the time that nature requires, 
muſt be ſubject to many very great evils--- 
violent diforders---more cruel than death 


_ -=-the actual ſurrendry of the perſon to 


an unlawful embrace, which from a weak- 
nels 
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neſs in the laws,---a villainy in mankind, 
or a folly in virgins believing idle tales, 
and loſing their honour by truſting to ours; 
always ends in proſtitution, which is the 
evil 1 ardently wiſh to prevent. Seduction 
1s the foundation of proſtitution, but would 


not always tend to that diabolical evil, if 


men were good; women wile ; or laws ſa- 
lutary. 


Now as men are not good, or women 
wite, laws ſhould be made ſalutary, and 
oblige.-men to act according to the laws 
of God and nature. That girls ſhould be 
married as ſoon as their paſſions called 
them forth, and rouſed them to action, is 
moſt certain; but to ſay what time is too 
ſoon, is to talk worſe than an old woman 
or a bedlamite; it is talking idly, wick- 
edly, and blaſphemouſly; it is calling na- 
ture a fool for ſtimulating us to actions 
that are improper; and yet, as I before 
obſerved, there is ſcarce a time of life, 


you think the ſweet creatures too young to- 


be proſtituted, I am ſure every child in 


underſtanding will ſee the horror of this 


contradiction. But legiſlators are not to 
make laws to bind nature in fetters; to 


oppoſe nature, is to oppoſe God; when. 
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I fay nature, I mean the active principle, 
I mean God himſelf ; though, why ſhould 
] mention this, when I am ſure no reader 
will be ſo ſtupid as to imagine I can mean 
any thing elie. But it is impoſſible for 
the enlightened Mr. Fox himſelf, to eſta- 
bliſh by one law, the criterion of all con- 


{tirutions. Mr. Fox, no doubt, was 


well informed of nature's laws and how 
uncontroulable they are, as well as he is 
verſed 1n logic, oratory, and other rules 
of art, But he had an obſtinate crew to 
cope withal, and beſides, he was out of 
the miniſtry, and a parcel of lawyers at 
the head of affairs, whoſe heads as always 
is the caſe with lawyers, were filled in- 
tirely with ſophiſins; and knew no more 
of human nature than Sir Jeffrey Dunſtan, 
n. Every diſcerning man 
who has watched the footſteps of the law- 
yers, when any matter in which the natu- 
ral, univerſal, and unialterable rights and 
privileges of human nature (graven on the 
hearts of men for their unerring guide) has 
come from the other houſe, how ardently 
they and all their crew have oppoſed it, 
not by the force of argument, but by 
the force of ſophiſtry. Thus, when Mr. 


Fox ſent the marriage act to the upper 


houſe, 
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houſe, though it was really very limited, 
the former tyranny ſtill lurking about the 
complexion of the bill. Yet theſe men, 
oppoſed it with all imaginable rancour, 
-malevolence, and ignorance. Rancour and 
malevolence againit its great author, and 
ignorance of human nature; which after 
all refined ſophiſms, is the. plain and ſim- 
ple fountain of knowledge to which the 
honeſt clown, and brainleſs philoſopher 
.muſt equally apply. The marriage-act as 
it now ſtands, is ſtill a great piece of ty- 
ranny, it is, as I ſaid, and as all judges 
of human nature, well know, 1mpoſlible 
to ſet bounds to nature; ſhe can only be 
governed by her own laws. I have no 
notion of giving up one abſurdity for ano- 
ther, I had rather abide by the old one, 
if in giving up an abſurdity, I have not 
in its room a manifeſt ad vantage, all the 
ſophiſtry of ſhall never make me 
change my poſition. Whether nature is 
to be confined to tyrannical laws made by 
her degenerate ſons contrary to her be- 
nign purpoſe, from twelve, thirteen, and 
fourteen, (for there are more than a thou- 
ſand girls of thoſe early ages upon 
the town) till twenty-one or eighteen 
years of age, in either caſe the _—_— Wh - 

ure 
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fure to come to deſtruction, before the 
time propoſed by act of parliament for its 
liberty; ſo as nature's purpoſe is thwarted, 
and the ſubject proſtituted before either 
the age of eighteen or twenty-one. I, as. 
a reaſonable creature, can have no objec- 
tion whether the time of marriage ſhall 


be eighteen or twenty-one 3. nature moſt 


commenly revolts at the idea of either; 
and then if the virgin is forced up to 
live in ſtale virginity, becauſe ſhe muſt 
not be married contrary to act of parlia- 
ment, then you call it by the ſacred name 
of virtue---'tis moſt horrible! that actin 

contrary to God and nature, ſhould be 
called virtue !---this 1s throwing a bold 


defiance to the Creator. How ridiculous 


to limit ,the age in which the female is 
ripe for matrimony to eighteen, when ſhe 
is thought very fit for proſtitution any age 
after twelve, and termed a tit bit. If ſhe 
is fit to be hackneyed about, inſulted, and 
proſtituted promiſcuouſly by all comers, 
why, in the name of goodneſs ſhould ſhe 
be excluded the lawful, the natural em- 
braces of one, and into whoſe arms ſhe 


might ſhelter herſelf, and find protection 


from vice and infamy, and become an or- 


to 
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to be the caſe, ſhe is deemed too young 
to do good, and only old enough for 
ſhame and infamy. 


I am ſure the female part of the cre- 
ation ſtand in moſt need of protection, 
and it 1s moſt certain they receive leaſt ; 
they are ſedulouſly inſtructed in trifling 
matters, and kept entirely uninformed of 
any thing important, and neceſſary for 
their well being; they are inſtructed: in 
dreſs---ſhew---intrigues---ogling---dancing 
----and frequenting all public places---- 
taught to believe themſelves formed en- 
tirely for pleaſure---to believe themſelves 
goddeſſes, and fit down to be worſhipped 
accordingly ; and thoſe early parts of life 
in which nature 1s forming the foundation 
of futurity, when virtue, morality, and 1n- 
duſtry ſhould be inculcated to render them 
fit for that ſtate of life in which they are 
hereaſter to be placed, inſtead of that, 


they are flattered out of their underſtand- 


ing by the men, whoſe arts of ſeduction 
could have no foundation to build upon if 
girls were taught their real intereſt. But 
how can we expect a wiſe child, when we 
conſider its inſtruction is given by a fool- 
ih parent, and if I am caſually led ing 
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the ſociety of half a dozen beauties, 
brought up in falſe notions of life---de- 
voted to dreſs---ſhew and vanity; and 
though the children of midling, plain, and 
_ people, whoſe expectations accord- 

ing to the humble ſtate of life in which 
they are placed, cannot, or in reaſon ought 
not, to 26 very extenſive ; and yet the 
whole of them ſeeking for huſbands of 


fortune, if not of title and dignity; to 
enable them to roll in eaſe and luxury--- 


to continue in that courſe of pleaſure and 


diſſipation they have been brought up in 


and laughing and deſpiſing every one's 


pretenſions, whoſe circumſtances are only 


equal to their own; when I 'ſce thele 
things, when I ſee nature about to be 
perverted in this manner, I am not ſo weak 


as to blame the girls for ſuch falſe and 


ruinous proceedings, I immediately turn 
my eyes to the parents, who, I find to be 
low, ignorant, and illiterate people, and 
from whoſe precepts the children are en- 
tirely inſtructed ; of courſe I could not 
expect it ſhould be otherwiſe, People 
bringing up their children after this fa- 
ſhion, might as well proceed one ſtep far- 
ther, and write over the door, © half a 
dozen beautiful young ladies to jet none 


but 
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but men of faſhion and fortune need 


apply for further particulars enquire 
within.“ Now, where children are thus 


fatally inſtructed, an old bawd is abſo- 


lutely unneceſſary, the mother to all 1n- 
tents and purpoſes, performing that office 
herlelf. 1 am apt to conceive no one will 
doubt that an oilman (I mean no offence 
to oilmen, they may be very honeſt good 
kind of men) with ſix daughters cannot 
poſſibly ſucceed in his attempts to have 
them all wedded to men of independence, 
and yet, this 1s the determined reſolution 
of many an honeſt, plain, and ſunple 
cheeſe-monger, and corn-factor, as well as 
oilman; where are the numerous men of 
faſhion and fortune to come from ? and yet 
in molt families all others are excluded; 
and here a two-fold debauchery proceeds, 
as plain, honeſt, induſtrious men, who-can 
really maintain a wife in a manner that ſhe 
ought, are driven out of all companies 
where exact equality entitles them to ex- 
pect admittance, and fly 1 into the arms of 
proſtitutes; as all nature's children, 1f not 
perverted from her rules, neceſſarily ſeek 
to live and act according to her ſalutary 
laws, but if thwarted in their intentions 
what are they to have recourſe to, why 


will 
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will the legiſlature wink at all this ?---why 
will they look on, and ſee their faireſt ſub- 
jects running into ruin and deſtruction, 
when a law might with a very little wiſ- 
dom, ſome good will and attention, be ſo 
ſoon eſtabliſhed, to put an entire ſtop to 
proſtitution ; that bane to the peace of ſo- 
ciety---that depopulating evil---why will 
parents be ſo blind to their real intereſts, 
as to bring up their children in vain and 
idle frippery---adapting them for nothing 
but the ball- room and pleaſure. garden--- 
giving them the polite and elegant accom- 
pliſhments of people of the firſt faſhion, 
without any one ſubſtantial requiſite to 
keep up this tawdry dignity; why will 
they encourage the arts and ſeducing wiles 
made uſe of (in conſequence of this fatal 
foundation) by men of faſhion and for- 
tune, who, doubtleſs will not one time in 
a thouſand, enter into the matrimonial ſtate 
for beauty only, (and come entirely to be- 
tray in conſequence of the bait held forth) 
why will they encourage their daughters 
to become harluts and miſtreſſes to great 
men, when they might live in peace, qui- 
et, and tranquility in the arms of honeſt 
induſtry---1s this enobling their family? if 
one out of the fix daughters I ſpeak of 
. ſhould 
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ſhould perchance ſucceed, that ſucceſs is 
ſure to be the foundation of the ruin of 
the other five, and I may venture to ſay, 
that out of every ten families who have 
fix daughters each, throughout this me- 
tropolis, not a leſs number than twenty 
become unfortunately led into a ſupine and 
inſipid ſtate of virginity for ever, or elle 
(and I cannot tell which is moſt deſtruc- 
tive to ſociety) unfortunately ſeduced, and 
by thoſe very arts made uſe of /t) ennoble 
themſelves and families, and bury the 
name of oilman in oblivion ; and eſtabliſh 
honor, title, and dignity upon its ruins, 
Now on the other hand, the careful, pru- 
dent, and good mother, by inſtructing her 
Children from their earlieſt infancy, in the 
paths of virtue, ſobriety, and induſtty; 
adds real dignity, and humbles the fata- 
lity attending the pretenſions to greatneſs 
_ purſued by the other; and men of large 
tortunes who are entitled (from what cauſe 
or for what good end I never could find 
out) to roll on in pleaſure, debauchery, 
and extravagance, (preying on the lives 
and properties of their fellow creatures be- 
neath them, to the ruin of many an ho- 
neſt family,) never come here. You may 
depend upon it, a man of what you call 
; Sh gallantry, 
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gallantry, will never ſhew you his face on 
any falſe and deluſive pretence whatever, 


Where the family he means to betray, 


prove to be really virtuous ; do but tell 
him that ſuch a girl is brought up in the 


ſtricteſt paths of virtue and chaſtity, you 


may depend upon it he will never come 
there, he would no more ſhew his face be- 
fore the awful auſterity of chaſtity, than 
he could, without blinking, ſtare fully in 
the face of the fun at the meridian of its 
olory of a ſummer day ; no, theſe latter 


| fort of which I am now ſpeaking, and to 


whoſe parents, (not only for the good they 


do to their children, the deareſt pledges 


of their love; but the benefit they do to 
ſociety by increaſing its ſtrength and opu- 
lence,) be all honour due; are never be- 
ſet with ſervile flattery---with artful ad- 
dreſſes----meant to betray----there . is but 
one language can be uſed to virtue, and 
that, by its plainneſs and ſimplicity, by 
its open and candid ingenuouſneſs is al- 
ways known to be truth. As I have men- 
tioned the word----virtue----yery often, 
which I am ſure in theſe days of learn- 
ing, politeneſs and refinement ; will give 
great diſguſt, (as I know it is impiouſly 
inſinuated there is no ſuch thing) unleſs I 

explain 
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explain what I mean by virtue; . becauſe 
as the immorality of many of the clergy, 
their lewd obſcene way of living, and 
their want of focial virtues; - have made 
too many deſpiſe the beauteous fim- 
plicity, mildneſs, and charity, of the Goſ- 
pel of Chriſt; ſo a greater ſtretch of in- 
fidelity ſtarts up, to perſuade us there is 
no ſuch thing as virtue. I could with it 
to be underitood that my plain meaning 
of virtne is, that on one ſide is placed- -- 
lobriety---terperance---chaſtity---love to 
parents, on the other ſide 1s placed---- 
pride---vanity—-diſobedience----irrel:gion 
---licentiouſneſs---laciviouſneſs &c. Now 
which would you prefer, “that which is 
molt conducive to the peace of ſociety,” 
which is that? © why the former,” you will 
ſay; well, and when the principles are 
added up what do you call them, © we 
call them virtue,” we do ſo; and the other 
we call vice; well then what ſignifies the 
arbitrarineſs of the terms, what we mean 
by virtue is underſtood by every old wo- 
man, and though the ſophiſts ſay it is not 
every where the ſame, yet as it every where 
tends to, the happineſs of mankind, who 
ule its precepts for a guide, fo it is in my 
Opinion as much a univerſal law of nature 
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as hunger or ſleep; and hunger and ſleep 
are by our perverſeneſs, liable to as many 
exceptions as virtue----virtue not being 


every where eſtabliſhed, is not univerſal, 


therefore no law of nature, ſay the ſo- 
phiſts. | 


Now might not a ſophiſt ſay as ſome 
men are ſtarved to death with hunger, and 
ſome die of apoplexy for want of ſleep, 
that therefore, hunger and ſleep were alſo 


arbitrary. What I have advanced con- 


cerning the perverſe method of bringing 
up the female world to trifling, vain, and 
idle things, is by obſervation and experi- 
ence proved to be founded in fact; and 
from that ſource only, proceeds an infinite 
deal of the miſery of proſtitution. But 
if you would expect virtuous children, 
you muſt have virtuous parents, for the 
foundation of my happineſs or miſery is 


formed in infancy ; in which ſtate, being 


under the immediate care of my parents, 


and not capable of inſtructing myſelf, I 


muſt be governed by them; then let us 
ſet about correcting the errors of the pre- 
ſent riſing generation, and the generation 
to come wiel have wiſe parents to inſtruct 
them. I am ſure it is not difficult to put 
a ſtop 
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a ſtop to this dreadful evil---proſtitution, 
as it proceeds from cauſes ſimple, 


plain, and eaſily found out; and my hum- 


ble endeavours ſhall not be wanting to 


find out the ſeveral ſprings from which 


this river of iniquity is ſo plentifully fill- 
ed; and the legiſlative interference, no 
doubt, will find the remedy. If the great 
by their example confined the calamities 
of ſeduction to themſelves, and their own 
order; if, I ſay, they only debauched the 
wives and daughters of their own rank, 
and it extended. no farther, the evil wood 
not be an object of magnitude, or indeed 
of any conſideration ; but the debauching 
of each other is by no means ſufficient for 
the gratification of their unbounded ap- 
petites, increaſed to the moſt unnaturel: 

rapacity by every artifice that can be de- 
vifed. I don't want to depreſs the ar- 
dour of glorious actions by ſupinenels, 
but I cannot ſee the neceſſity there is to 
ſtimulate us to noble deeds, that a fortune 
of ten thouſand a year, is to be ſquander- 
ed away in the ſeduction of - virgins ; but 
by philoſophers and ſophiſts, it may be 
attempted to be proved, that it is abſo- 
Jutely neceſſary for- the finiſhing the edu- 


cCation of a man of family and fortune, 
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that he ſhould roll on in all manner of 
debauchery and diſſoluteneſs till he is of 
age, elſe, he would by no means be fit 


to fill thofe exalted ſtations, in which he 


is to be hereafter placed; and beſides, ſay 
the ſophiſts, the debauching of virgins is 
the moſt neceſſary part to make him an 
accompliſhed man; becauſe, continue they, 


when he means to enter into a ſtate of ma- 


trimony, he muſt of neceſſity be a man of 
gallantry before he can introduce himſelf 
to a lady of rank and faſhion, who, from 
the politeneſs of the times, will have no- 
thing to ſay to him unleſs he has de- 
bauched at leaſt twenty virgins ; and turn- 
ed. out all his maid ſervants upon the town 
to ſeek their bread by proſtitution. It 
certainly appears reaſonable, and it is na- 


tural that it ſnould be ſo, that great folks. 
(not only for their nobility, but for the 
order eſtabliſhed to keep communties in 
a juſt gradation) ſhould join their ſeveral: 
branches together, and to the attainment 


of this end, it is preſumed a neceſſity in- 


cumbent, the parties ſhould wait for each 
other. It ſo happens, a man of faſhion. 


is not compleatly eſtabliſhed for. that ſtate. 


till twenty-one ; and it is well known na- 
ture's ſtrong impulſes urge him to it at a. 
much. 


i 
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much earlier period. But then does it 
follow that virgins are to be ſeduced, and 
the peace of families deſtroyed to ſatisfy 

his appetites, till he is of age to be mar- 

1 ried by act of parliament ?---for that he 
was of age by the laws of nature, five 
years before, is molt. certain. 


However, if virgins are to be betrayed 
by him for five years together, and then 
turned off to be a prey to all the miſeries 
of life---unprotected---unprovided---com- 
mitting the moſt. abandoned acts of proſ- 
titution,. and in the very eyes of their pa- 
rents; I (hould be glad to know what parents 
ſo loſt to every ſenſe of virtue, and natu- 
tural affection for their offspring, to ſuf-- 
fer their blooming, harmleſs babes, to be 
the objects of the luſtful paſſions of theſe 
ſophiſticated. men of faſhion. 


. Go round to each houſe, and enquire: » 

of every mother if her daughter ſhall be 

the object of laſciviouſneſs; and you will. 
ſcarce find ſuch. a monſter in iniquity 
they would all think themſelves aggrieved 
| ---they would all think the rights of hu- 
man nature---the order of. ſociety violat- 
ed---then-it ſeems it is. contrary to 7 

idea 
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idea of juſtice we can poſiibly conceive. 
But if parents ſhall through ignorance, ſo 
educate, and bring up their children, as 
to ſpeedily fall into the ſnare ; if, I ſay, ſo 
great, ſo uſeful, ſo amiable a part of the 
creation ſhall, for want of proper know- 
ledge of their real happineſs, run 1ato the 
arms of the ſeducer and betrayer, - for the 
gratification of ſome gawdy equigage--- | 
ſome tawdry emptineſs of joy for a- while 
—is it not worthy the notice of the le- 
giſlature to interpoſe in behalf of their 
ſubjects? could any man of generolity--- 
any real lover of women, ſet his face againſt 
a bill brought in for the preſervation of ſo 
lovely a part of the creation, formed for 
our happineſs, but not contrary to their 
own? If fix or ſeven miſled people in a 
Tate of fanaticiſm, about they don't know 
what, ſhould aſſemble before a houſe and 
break the windows, you apprehend them, 
try them convict them---puniſh them ſe- 
verely----for rioting and breeding diſor- 
ders in the ſtate---for noiſe and tumult ; 
---if people ſhould weaken and enervate 
themſelves by drunkenneſs, you put re- 
ſtrictions upon the dealers in ſtrong li- 
quors; if people ſhould, by the E O ta- 
bles, or lottery- office, addict themſelves 
| - too 
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too much to gambling, your authority in- 
terpoſes to prevent it; if we aſſemble in 
battle array, you puniſh us as traitors to 
your government; in fact, I cannot tell 
what it is that is alarming and ruinous to 
ſociety your wiſdom has not either ſtop- 
ped, or given a keen reproof to, except 
ſeduction and proſtitution ; though in theſe 
two evils, all I have, or can mention, are 
comprized : If twenty men enter the town 
in noon day, and bawl out a great noiſe, 
ve are inſtantly up in arms; but if the 
ſagacious foe,” well armed, and provided, 
quietly enters your city in the dead of 
night, you are then taken by ſurprize. 
There are certain animals in the creation, 
whoſe fecundity is ſuppoſed to overſtock 
us, therefore we take all in the litter, 
(fave one) and tie them in a bag, and 
throw them in the Thames. But man be- 
ing deemed ſuperior to theſe creatures on 
account of his reaſon, and other accom» 
pliſnments on which he grounds his ſu- 
periority; is not, if he ſhould be born. 
too numerous, to be thus irreverently 
tried in a bag and drowned. * No, he is 
to be deſtroyed in a more grave and ſo- 
lemn manner, by war----peſtilence----and 
famine---moreover, man, ſince he has be- 

g come 
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come ſo enlightened, is alſo rated as a 
very choice animal. And, as having more 
than a third part of the women for the 
purpoſes which nature intended them, 
would alſo overſtock us, «(notwithſtanding 
the interpoſition of war, peſtilence, and 
famine ;) ſo we very wilely encourage 
proſtitution, and in the room of a nume- 
rous beggarly crew, we confine the breed 
to a few choice ſpirits; bucks—bldods, 
&c. Now for my part, I don't ſee the 
great ſuperiority we have over puſs. Puſs 
1s allowed to bring her kittens into the 
world, and then they are drowned. Now 
as it would be impious to tie the reader 
and me in a bag aud drown us; ſo we 
are not allowed to be born, or born con- 
trary to act of parliament, if produced at 
all. But if poor ſimple women ſhould be 
ſo obſtinately bent upon fulfilling the laws 
of God and nature; and ſo produce a nu- 
merous race, to the diſlike of great men; 
we have one more reſource for the extir- 
pation of mankind. An act might be 
made to run thus. Notwithſt anding our 
« benevolent purpoſe was fo - eminently 
« diſplayeu in the extermination of the 
ce human race; by the eucouragement 
« given to the act for the proſtitution of 

| ES % Women, 
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women. Nevertheleſs, the increaſe of 
mankind has of late years been truly 
alarming; and inſtead of a polite, po- 
liſhed, and ſnug party of choice ſpirits, 
we have of late been peſtered with a 
rough, coarſe, and hardy crew of ſture 
dy beggars, to the almoſt total annihi- 
lation of effeminacy : We have there- 
fore thought fit, by, and with the ad- 14 
vice of our privy-council; to extend 'z 
our royal beneficence ftill farther, (as = 
© 1t is better a few ſhould live well, than | 

a great many ſtarve for the ſupport of 

a few;) and it is our royal will and | 
pleaſure, that every male child born in 9 
the remainder of the preſent century be 
5 caſtrated, of which all our good ſub- 
“ jects, &c.” If ſeduction has in it an 
artful prying ſecrecy of intrigue, accom- 11 
panyed with hypocriſy human wiſdom is | 
not able to cope with, and therefore gan- 
not wholly be put a ſtop to, yet this dif- 
ficulty can't be alledged in behalf of proſ- 
titution ; and proſtitution is the grand 
evil I want removed. If the neceſſity of 
ſeduction is inſiſted on, and becauſe it is 
carried on, not like rapes, by an open 
and avowed force, but by artifice, there- 
fore, as the ſedueer is liable to no puniſh- | 
| ment, 1 
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ment, notwithſtanding a whole family are 
diſgraced, it behoves all young women to 
be on their guard; for my part, I ſhould 
not like a daughter of mine to become the 
miſtreſs of any great man whatever, how 
amply ſoever ſhe might be maintained; 
when I am ſo ſenſible her real intereſt and 
happineſs depends. upon a ſober, and in- 
duſtrious ſtate of matrimony. I don't 
doubt the good intentions ot the legiſla- 
ture, to render their ſubjects rich, happy 
and induſtrious; their own happineis— 
nay, their very exiſtence depending there- 
on. But I may reaſonably doubt the 
weight, the arguments of an obſcure in- 
dividual may have upon them. But it is 
not my pen that will convince them, 1t 1s 
the miſery that ſtares them in the face, 
turn which way they will. But it is to 
parents I alſo addreſs myſelf, as the evil 
of which I complain, for reaſons I can- 
not find out, may not come under parlia- 
mentary conſideration ſo ſoon as its im- 
portance requires; ſo it behoves parents 
to be on their guard, and take all poſſible 
care of the morals and education of their 
children, that they may be ever prepared' 
to repel the arts of the ſeducer, who 1s 
on all ſides armed for the deſtruction of 
Beauty 
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beauty and innocence; and where there is 
no law to puniſh, they will not confine 
themſelves to artifice—to bribes—bur may 
without any kind of danger proceed to 
force, if ſtratagem will not do; many in- 
ſtances of which have lately come within 
my knowledge, and no redreſs can be 
cot; and here again I ſee a defect in our 
laws, Wich, though open to the poor as 
well as the rich, yet, trom the greatnels 
of the expence, it is impoſſible to contend 
with opulence; and yet to amend an er- 
ror, let me rather ſay the laws are well in- 
tended, and if properly applyed, and duly 
executed, according to their original in-; 
ſtitution, are ſalutary, and tend more to 
the relief than the perſecution of the ſub- 
ject. But if you go into the courts of 
law, and oblerve the pompolity, grandeur, 
youth, and inexperience of the numerous 
p:eaders, in what a ſtate they fir, and in 
what a ſtyle they live, and all, not from 
any fortune of their own, for the genera- 
lity of them are beggars, the younger ſons 
of decayed fortunes —ſpendthrifts—wh 3re- 
maſters—hot bloods —acſperate young men 
—who have recourle to the law as a lit 
alternative, where they may extort the dear. | 
carned guinca from the innocent hands of | 
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' virtuous griping poverty to plead its cauſe, 


and then take twice as much from the 
other fide to ſpeak to no purpole ; ; the pure 
law of the land is as much a laſt reſource 
for villainous lawyers to fly to, as houſe- 
breaking, highway robbery, or any other 
enormity the lower order of mankind in a 
quiper ate reſolve are obliged to have re- 
courie to; who, becauſe they want the 
claſſical education the others poſſeſs, are 
obliged to venture their lives, for their 
living, inſtead of putting on a large wig 
and a black gown, and filling their poc-. 
tets in a lawful way without any danger 


of the gallows. Lawyers live on the fol- 


ly of the people, it men would be wile, 
they mult ſtarve, or get their living by in- 
duſtry; beſides, in the hands of theſe 
puppy pleaders, law hes no definitive 
meaning; it is well remembered, the other 
day in the houſe of commons, when a mat- 
ter of doubt relating to the king's prero- 
gative was agitated ; and it being a law 
queſtion, they were aſked their opinion ; 
when one in office, in an elaborate ſpeech 
gave an account of the matter, and ſeem- 
ect to ſatisfy every one; but another im- 
mediatel) ſtarted up and diſproved all the 
other had advanced; when vp gets a third, 

and 
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and convinced the houſe his prece- 
dent brothers were two notorious lars 
by which it plainly appears law may be 
wreſted from its true meaning by wicked 
and deſigning men. So that if we would 
avoid burning, we muſt keep out of the 
fire. There are many profeſſions parents 
ſhould be cautioned againft, ſuch as mil- 
liners---mantua-makers----haberdaſhers-- - 
and all dealers in vanity---It is not barely 
the odium entailed on theſe trades, but 
they are actually ſeminaries of proſtituti- 
on; and from Taviſtock- ſtreet, Cran- 
bourne- alley, and all ſuch kind of hot- 
beds of ſin and pollution, the females are 
ſeduced, proſtituted, and turned out b 
dozens. Any one who has converſed with 
the unfortunate women of the town, muſt 
be convinced (they re by their low talk, 
extreme illiteracy, and want of common 
underſtanding, with the tawdrynels of their 
dreſs---falſe notion of taſte---and apeing 
of their ſuperiors,) in general, the loweſt 
order of the community; ſuch as milh- 
ners----mantua-makers----chamber-maids, 
&c. whoſe buſineſs being vain, idle, and 
trifling ; and what converſation they have, 
being about theſe trivial matters, and 
with the upper order of their own vain and 
F 2 idle 
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idle community, common ſenſe, a d know- 
ledge of their real intereits, of courle do 
not lay in their way; ſo with this founda- 
tion, and the gay, flicting, eaſy, and re- 
conciled appearance the ladies of plea- 
ſure and diſſipation with whom (as I ſaid) 
their bulineſs chiefly lays, (and the cvi- 
dent ſuperiority they have in outward - 
fnew to modeſt women, while they laſt, 
and are ſcen; renders them an*aly prey 
to the wiles of ſcduction: in fact with all 
theſe temptations and plauſive appearances, 
they imagine they have an evident ſuperi- 
ority over modeſty and virtue. At theſe 
places pray don't talk of trade flouriſhing 
— tis the trade of infamy - they are em- 
ployed to no good purpoſe - -the very 
things they are making are idle and un- 
eſſential; they are mutually working each 
ether's deſtruction; they are the works of 


ornament, and not of uſe; and iſ honeſt 


jaduſtry ſhould increaſe, (as it will if proſ- 
titution is put a ſtop to) then, I ſay, men 
will ceaſe to get large fortunes on the de- 
pravity of the people, by ſelling ribbons 
—gavze—and ſuch like nonſenſe—don't 
call this the increaſe of trade they are 
more pernicious than lottery offices—they 
are the toundaticn of brothels - they are 


the 
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the hotbeds of ſeduction. If gravel was 
wanted for the roads, would you wiſh to 
have it, by a hundred more hulks being 
added to thoſe already at Woolwich ; and 
would you have thoſe hulks filled with fe- 
lons for that purpoſe, (which felons muſt 
have committed depredations upon your 
property ere they could be there) to prove 
the neceſſity there was for gravel. If you 
wanted hemp, would you have your ſons 
and apprentices all committed to bride- 
well, and then prove the neceſſity as be- 
fore. You might by this means prove 
the neceſſity of all trades beyond their 
real utility; if there was no work for 
bricklayers, for inſtance ; could you not 
pull down the houſes in Cheapſide and 
- Cornhill? Or if we are about to prove 
the neceſſity of labour and induſtry, (and 
we actually have nothing uſeful or ne- 
ceſſary to be done) employ a. thouſand 
idle fellows to make a mountain, then ſet 
twice that number to pull it down again, 
and there will not be wanting 1gnorant, 
and ſhallow-ſighted politicians to applaud 
the Work, ſpeak in raptures of the great 
benefit ſociety received from their labours, 
and what a good kind of man he was who 
told them to go about it, 1 ſhall not 


1 pretend 
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pretend to ſay how many vices, vanity 
is the foundation of; ſuffice it to ſay, it 
ls the foundation of ſeduction, and ſeduc- 
tion always ripens into proſtitution. Let 
the inhabitants be ſafely removed from 
Cranbourne-alley, Taviſtock-ſtreet, &c; 
and the places ſet fire to, and if the re- 
novation of trade did not enſue, it would 


be a gain and not a loſs to ſociety. So 


many young girls rolling in idleneſs toge- 
ther, corrupt each other. lt is from theſe 
ſeminaries all public places of amuſement 


are filled with company; but it is not from 


theſe places any public good is extracted 
it is not here any marriages are conſum- 
mated; no, they cry they can do hetter 
that is they can become miſtreſſes of 
great men for a ſeaſon. I am but a poor 
man, (but thank God, my head is not 
perplexed with any falſe notions of honor 
and greatneſs, pride and vanity, to enoble 
my family; or to give my children an 
education of foppery, ſhow and ſhadow, 
to be the cauſe of their ruin, and treating 
me as a contemptible creature beneath 
them. My ſon is not mounted on a fine 
horſe and ſtrutting forth the man of fa- 
ſhion, glad to avoid me as a diſgrace to 
the dignity of his lofty, but evaneſcent ca- 

reer; 
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reer; or does my daughter flip away from 
the modeſt attire and decent plainneſs of 
her mother, and gawdily arrayed, deceiv- 
ed by flattery; betrayed by vanity; and 
puffed up with pride and ignorance, (its 
waiting maid, ) ſtrut forth the emanation 
of a lady of rank; and mix with all the 
polite, gay, idle, and faſhionable world; 
to the ruin of herſelf, and my eternal diſ- 
grace, I am not a wiſe man, the awk- 
ward manner in which I have handled ſo 
excellent a ſubject, will ſufficently evince : 
nevertheleſs, I can venture to ſay, if I 
had a dozen daughters they ſhould not be 
betrayed, ſeduced, or proſtituted; no, not 
one, nor ſhould they be obliged to hve 
in a forced ſtate of cruel and unnatural ' 
virginity, under the excuſe the proper 
man was not come, 'or they. were too 
young for ſo important a ſtate as matri- 
mony. Almighty God has ſo created us, 
that we of neceſlity attract, and are at- 
tracted to each other; and: where there 
are young eirls, young, men -will apply, 
and out of the applications made, honeſt 
matrimony is intended; and if the pa- 
rents (whoſe advice a dutiful child will 
always aſk) don't ſtudy the intereſt of their 
child, and embrace the matrimonial * 

they 
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they are either very fooliſh, or very wick 


ed, or both. Moreover matrimony is 
peaceable, leſs expenſive, and more happy 
than a ſingle ſtate; this may be ſeen by 
the riots, debaucheries, drunkenneſs, and 
extravagance of ſingle men; and by the 
longing inquietudes of the virgin, who 


moſt potently feels the unerring, and uni- 


verſal dictates of an Almighty decree. 


The evident ſuperiority of matrimony 
over a ſingle life is admitted by all; from 
the lofty ſophiſt down to the whining 
moraliſt, If you aſk a man that is mar- 
ried to make a party at a-revel, to get 
drunk, to diſturb the peace of ſociety, or 
to join with you in any other infamous 
thing, he poſitively refuſes; by telling 
you, ſince he has become a married man, 
and the father of a family, he has left off 
fooliſh and villainous things. The mar- 
ried woman alſo refuſes, and gives the ſame 
reaſons. But if you are not married, your 
fooliſh and drunken companions, will hear 
of no excuſe, (your wit may invent) why 
you ſhould not be a fit perſon to break 
lamps, and knock down harmleſs watch- 
men. I obſerved it was from habitations 


of vanity, Taviſtock-ſtreet, &c, all public 


places 
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places are filled with female company, and 
my obſervation is true; for old biwls 
having paved the way for ſeduction, the 
ſeducer proceeds ſyſtematically, for he ſets 
all his faculties to work for their deſtruc- 
tion. He therefore takes the unfortunate 
female he means to ſeduce to all public 
on and keeps up her vanity - 
y all the fine and deluſive joys with which 
public places abound; ſteals upon their 
exquiſite feelings and ſenſibility by the 
ſofteſt muſic—locks up the avenues to re- 
flection by the ſweeteſt wines, and the 
richeſt dainties; then ſeduces them, and 
leaves them a prey to all the miſeries of 
proſtitution. That the upper order of ſo- 
ciety is corrupt, is very evident from our 
numerous divorces, and the ſcandalous and 
obſcene connections the witneſſes produce; 
which coming to the knowledge of the 
other orders of ſociety, they in a great 
meaſure preſume on the fatal example eſ- 
tabliſned by their ſuperiors, and as the 
fair ſide of the calamity only is ſhewn, or 
(as I ſaid) as the evil appears ſo well 
dreſſed, and ſo full of gaiety and inde- 
pendence, they follow after it as the bet- 
ter part of life; and on the moſt trifling 
reproof from their parents or employers, 


they 
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they have recourſe to this miſerable expe- 
dient; which not only ends in their own 
ruin, but the various miſeries that follow, 
and happen to others in conſequence, evi- 
dently ſurpaſs all the calamities of life. 

It is not only in the ſtreets we ſee it, 
but there is a tincture of it in moſt fami- 
lies, and an apparent leaning that way 
every where; and the obſcenity of our 
newſpapers, and other hebdomadal pro- 
ductious, contribute in no ſmall degree; 
aud I wiſh (for the honour and ſafety of 


that roſeate virginity which yet remains in 


the native ſimplicity, and goodneſs the 
« modeſty of nature”—has clothed it in,) 
that we may hear no more ſcandalous ſto- 
ries of Dally the Tall, and the other more 
infamous names with which we have ſo 
long been plagued. Would to God men 
of gallantry would let their intrigues re- 
main inviolable out of the bed-room, if 
diſeaſes, deformity, and emaciation of 


Proſtitution could be outwardly diſplay- 


ed; if it was diſrobed of its gawdy attire, 
and appeared in its native horror, it 


would deter the moſt abandoned —the 


moſt ſimple and uninſtructed would then 
avoid it—but it is only ſeen while it is 
: capable 


5 
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capable of tramping along, and by falle 
ſpirits ſupporting the outward appearance of 

plauſive tranquillity; it then retires to 
Jails, hoſpitals, and work-houſes ; and ſo 
ſiniſhes the. career of a miſerable exiſtence. 
Proſtitution is alſo the ſupport of thoſe 
peſts to induſtry, thoſe habitations of pick- 
pockets, highwaymen, and all manner of 
rogues----gin-ſhops----for here the lower 
order of unfortunate proſtitutes nightly 
aſſemble to meet their paramours, and 
divide the ſpoil they have received from 
their mutual and joint ravages on the ho- 
neſt and induſtrious part of ſociety, and 
when the one is diſordered or unemployed, 
then they are ſupported by the other, and 
it ſhould be conſidered, the more firm their 
friendſhip and alliance, the more we ſuffer. 
If the footpad is reſtrained by the commiſ- 
ſion of a bloody deed, and forced to hide 
himſelf from juſtice, then he receives the 
reward of proſtitution, ſhop-lifting &c, till 
the matter is huſhed over, and enveloped, 
b by ſome greater calamity which ſociety re- 
ccives; and theſe houſes are their aſſylum. 
And if the women are laid by with a loath- 
ſome diſeaſe, then they are ſupported by the 
devaſtations againſt the peace of ſociety- 
by houſe- breaking - robbing on the high- 
way. 
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way &c, and though the officers of juſtice 
are never unacquainted with what happens, 


yet as long as the bribe to conceal, is grea- 


ter than the reward to apprehend, they ne- 
ver ſhall be apprehended. I by no means 
intend to affectedly compliment myſelt, by 
calling my preſent purpoſe a real object of 
charity and univerial benevclence. That 
charitable inſtitution, the neceſſity of whoſe 
exiſtence, was produced by the failings of 
the human race; is not ſo praiſe-worthy, as 
charity which proceeds from the conſidera- | 
tion of the neceſſity of the failing itſelf, I 
mean to prove there is no neceſſity for proſ- 
titution in one part of the female world, to 
preſerve the other uncontaminated; hence 
it is manifeſt, ſo many hoſpitals, work- 
houles &c, are only ſo many proofs of our. 
weakneis----idleneſs----and depravity ; and 
the contributing thereto as an abſolute ne- 


ceſſity, a falſe notion of charity; when 


the cauſe that gives riſe to them, ſhould be 
the firſt object of conſideration, and to trace 


from its ſource, whether or not the diſeaſe 


is inevitable. Proſtitution being the primary 
cauſe of all the public edifices of charity, 
of all the jails and priſons, which, (as 1 
faid) are ſo many proofs of our degeneracy, 
and not of our charity, the. evil ſhould be 

removed 
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removed with all poſſible diſpatch. From 
_ what a ſuperficial obſervance mult that knyw- 
ledge proceed, which cries out with an air 
of religious zeal and triumph; how wile 
and virtuous we are---how enlightened I 
ſee, ſays a fanatick, how we abound in 
work houſes and ho'pitals—foundlings have 
always an a\ylum—and betrayed innocence 
and beauty, loſt to ſociety, may retire to 
a magdalen to finiſh its tranſient life, in 
this devout—retired, and pious nunnery 
ef proſtitution. How much more chari- 
table mult it be---how much more like a 
phyſician of fkill---to prevent the diſor-— 
der, than thus perperuaily ſeeking after 
the remedy. If ſo alarming an evil as 
proſtitution, which has evils in ftore for 
unborn times; was, what we perverſely 
call a frailty of nature, I ſhould have wit 
enough to perceive how inevi able the re- 
dreſs. But when I conſider it proceeds 
from the inattention of the legiſlature to 
duties of ſociety, and the laws which are 
made coutrary to the laws of nature, 
which laws are engraven on. our hearts, 
and exiſt in the very neceſſity of the con- 
ſtitution of our nature, and are univerſal 
and uncontroulable. When I conſider, I 
ſay, that proſtitution proceeds from an 
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obſtinate perſeverance againſt nature's moſt 
powerful dictates; then the calamity ſo 
univerſa'ly felt. by the breaking ſo univerſal 
a law, urged as a neceiT.ty proceeding from 
the failings of nature, (I 'could mention 
ſeveral of the greateſt writers and philoſo- 
phers works in Furope, to prove the 
words---failings and frailtics of nature--- 
are never once mentioned, as 1t never en- 
tered their juſt n'-tions and ſublime con- 
ceptions that nature was frail---but we 
perverie. I know ſome modern cobling 
ſophiſts, who have loſt all their money. at 
the EO table; who have been diſappoint- 
ed in love; or f\cod in the pillory for 
ſtealing paper out cf the ſtationers ſhop to 
do their works on, are apt to talk of fail- 
ings of nature; but the wiſe and juſt 
know. better than to heed them.) I am no 
longer able to refra.n from crying out 


againſt the inattention of thoſe whoſe du- 


ty it is to redreſs the grievances of their 
fellow creatures, attended (as I laid) with 
ſuch agonizing pangs to the feelings of 
humanity. If the philoſophers and ſo— 
phitts c.ntend, (and by the ſtupendous 
volumes of their works, with which the 
cheeſe-mongers itops abound, it is evi- 

dont 
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dent they do contend—) for the neceſſity 
of vice and immorality, and all manner of 
licentiouſneſs to keep us in action, and 
make us become a great and glorious peo- 
ple; if they contend (I fay) for the ne- 
ceſſity of proſtitution, let every prudent 
mother take care that her daughter ſhall 


not be a living inſtance of ſuch neceſ- 
ſity. 


The moral, virtuous, and well diſpoſed 
reader, would ſcarce believe their exiſted 
ſuch monſters in iniquity as would contend 
for the neceſſity of private evils, to pro- 
mote public good, but as every bookſel- 
ler's ſhop, and moſt companies are pretty 
much tarniſhed therewith, it behoves us 
to be prepared againſt the artful inſinua- 
tions of ſuch villainous ſophiſts; Who, un- 
doubtedly think it a merit to ſeduce your 
daughter, if they can, but though they 
contend the ſeduced virgin is a public 
good, I hope no one will ſuffer himſelf to 
be perſuaded it 1s alſo a private one. It 
is not vice that ſtrengthens, it is vice that 
ruins— and virtue ſtrengthens a great em- 
pire. It is, and always was impoſſible 
for an effeminate nation devoted to plea- 
lure, to face a neighbouring nation re- 
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plete with maſculine virtue, with induſtry, 

and not vanity ; with riches and not plea- 
ſure. Vanity is the ruling paſſion of moſt 

„ people, and all men who are well ac— 

I! quainted with life, and have any impor- 

| 


* 


tant matter to accompliſh, make it their 
principal tool, and it ſcarce happens they 
ever fail. They find out the vulnerable 
part, and feed it in too artful a manner 
| for the perſon to find out from whence 
|| tha? warmth proceeds; and by what means 
Þ# that nouriſhment found admittance, which 

| has ſo imperceptibly exhilirated, and raiſ- 
ed the animal ſpirits to that agreeable re- 
verie; alas! it 1s flattery that fed, and 
g vanity nouriſhed and digeſted the fatal in- 
= truſive poiſon. If my moſt fair and ami- 
=. ble reader (if ſuch will honor my humble 
1 attempts with a peruſal) will pleaſe to 
conſider, poets - philoſophers and great 
= ſtateſmen, are caught by this alluring 
 F bait; they will eaſily perceive how dan- 
4 gerous it mult be to their honor and well- 
fare, when it approaches with all outward 
appearance of reſpect, difidence, and hu- 
mility; and in the ſhape of a charming 
youth. - 
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ed (as I perceive every generation is) in 
the arts of gallantry, (that is debauching 
virgins) they will always think you a law= 
ful prey; and though they really had ra- 
ther be happy in the arms of one, and 
ſhould have no objection to make the 
virgin the wife; yet they dare not, it is 
contrary to the laws of gallantry, and they 
dare not face their companions with ſuch 
an amen-corner ſtory, as matrimony. 
What a contemptible manner to treat your 
ſex in? and you to ſuffer it. Damme, 
Tom, I was with half a dozen pretty 
wenches yeſterday. I ſhould like Mis 
— — and ſhe 1s juſt about the proper 
age, ſhe 1s juſt turned of fifteen ; and ſuch 
an eye, all complacency ! all reſignation ! 
all piety ! and the flowing fullneſs of her 
lovely lip, ſpoke all languages! the ſym- 
metry of her arms! the motion of her 
feet! the whiteneſs of her hands! her ta- 
per waſte ! the graceful elegance of her 
every motion | the profundity of her wir 
and judgment! and the winning {weet- 
neſs accompanying the charming manner 
of ſpeech ! Indeed Tom, any one of her 
refined parts was ſufficient to charm ; but 
when ſo many perfections of perſon and 
mind conſpire, I could no lepger refit 
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the pleaſing impulſe, but was made that 
priſoner by beauty and lovelineſs, whole 
hoſts of enemies have in vain ſought to 
accompliſh :” why Tom“ by your deſcrip- 
tion, ſome goddeſs ſure—and no woman 
we {hall have you married ſoon” —mar- 
ried ?—no, no, Jack, not ſo much in love 
as that, I am not. mad neither, they are 
pleaſing fetters, but they ſhan't bind me, 
I'll bet you a roleau I have her by Satur- 
day night.“ It is thus irreverently they 
treat you; it is with ſuch fulſome empty 
praiſe as this, they treat you in abſence; 
but in preſence, 'tis a grave and ſerious 
artifice of a quite different ſtamp. 


I have mentioned Dr. Ma- n's book 
before, more than once, from which it 
may probably be inferred I have read no 
other; but J will leave any candid judge 
to determine, if, after reading three large 
volumes in octavo, where all hiſtory and 
antiquity is raked up to fill and ſtrengthen 
the doctrine, and where the writer was 
really no ſophiſt; if it was poſſible for 
three ſuch volumes to be anſwered and 
refuted by the writer of a ſmall pamph- 
let, The Dr's. work was never read, or 
never unde! ſtood, if read; of one thing 

an 
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1 am certain, it was never anſwered; it 
exrtainly.did (as I ſaid) ſtrike at the root 
of the evil ; but it went to eſtabliſh others 
in the room, it encouraged bigamy—it 
diminiſhed the rents of the church—it 
obliged great men to become the huſ- 
bands of the chambermaid and milliners 
they ſeduced and thereby confound the 
intereſts and honor of nobility with the 
ſcum of the earth---and what rendered 
this part of the doctrine more futile, was, 
that the very people whoie liberty was fo 
infringed, and whoſe fortunes were ſo 
confilcated, were the very people, through 
whoſe intereſt the bill was to paſs, conſe- 
quently it would be thrown out without 
a diviſion; as they would have been the 
greateſt ſufferers, who debauched moſt 
virgins, and there is no doubt, the legiſ- 
lative body do mere miſchief that way, 
than all the nation added together. Now 
] would by no means oblige a nobleman 
to marry a chamber-maid or millener on 
the caſe of ſeduction, that, I muſt confeſs, 
would be as uncandid and ungenerous to 
nobility, and the unalienable right they 
have to marry into, and keep up the dignity 
and ſplendor of their families, as it would 
be unjuſt that the millener or — 
mal 
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maid ſo ſeduced, ſhould become an object 
of diſtreſs, miſery, and proſtitution ; to 
ſeek her livelihood by preying on the in- 
duſtry, ſtrength and vigour of the com- 
munity. Theſe caſes neither of them 


_ tally with mine, or I may ſay, any candid 


perſons idea of juſtice. There is a diſ- 
tinction to be made between a nobleman 
marrying a low perſon, and the perſon 
becoming a proſtitute. I muſt confeſs it 
18 neceſſary a law ſk ould be eſtabliſhed ; as 


it will * no means do, to rely on the 


generoſity of the ſeducer, and yet, I don't 
want to puniſh proſtitution, we all know 
it ſufficiently puniſhes itſelf. I mean to 
totally eradicate the cauſes that produce 
it; therefore, (with deference be it ſpo- 
ken) ſuppoſe a iaw was to be made to 
009% the ſeducer of every woman, to 
provide for the perſon ſo ſeduced, and 
alſo, for her offspring; (if any) and that, 
on default, ſhe may fue the perſoa at law 
for ſupport; and that the allowance be 
ſomething conſiderable, and then men of 
ever {0 arge fortunes will not have it in 
their power to ſeduce, becauſe they would 
not have it in their power to ſupport; and 
every woman ſo ſeduced, no doubt would 
ſue for her maintenance; and, I am ſure 

no 


no liberal mind conld think his natural 
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liberty infringed, by being obliged to do, 
wha', mathinks a very ſmall ſhare of mo- 
rality would ſtimulate him to without any 


compulſion; an, if by an obſtinate per- 


verhon, the town became at any time in- 
feſted with any of theſe women ſo ſeduc- 


ed; that the pariſh officers ſhould have 


full power to take hold of them, and pre- 
vent their miſery and proſtitution, and 
preying upon ſociety, and that they ſhould 


be provided for by the fore-mentioned al- 
lowance, This being known to all wo- 


men, it would be almoſt impoſlible for the 
arts of any man to betray. They would 


prefer the marriage ſtate with their equals, 


to proſtitution with their ſuperiors, as, I 
humbly conceive, few would be found ſ- 
indelicate to live on ſuch conditions ; and 
the gentlemen would be cautious who they 
ſeduced, on account of the maintenance. 
And this ſame law might extend to all 
ranks of people, according to their ſeveral 
circumſtances; (though indeed, it 1s al- 
moſt ſuperfluous to make the law ſo uni- 
verſal, as to extend to all. I would have 
it extend to the protection of all women, 
and fo it would, by comprizing the two 
firſt orders of ſociety; (amongſt * as 

there 
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there are ſcarce any women ſeduced, or at- 
tempted to be ſe..uced, but by lords and 
gentlemen of rank; the ſimple country 
'1quue, and the illiterate tradeſman, live 
too much according to the laws of na- 
ture, to think cf any thing in their court- 
ſhips but plain and honeſt matrimony ; or 
indeed, will women ſuffer themſelves to 


be ruined, without a large train of vanity, 


which none but great folks have to allure 
them with,) and though I am ap! to ima- 
gine, notwithſtanding the ſalutarineſs of 
this mode, yet noblemen and gentlemen 
would, from the extenſiveneſs of their for- 
tunes, be enabled to keep ſome women 
this way; and alſo, from vicious inclina- 
tion, and perſuaſive artifice, ſome women 
would be found abandoned enough to com- 
ply ; yet, it would be better to live this 
way with one man, than to be proſtituted 
to a multitude. But I only propoſe this 
method on the ſuppoſition, ſome ſolemn 
ſpeech- maker ſhould, out of complaiſance 
he ſuppoſes due to the imaginary fratlties 
of nature, inſiſt upon it the evil cannot be 
totally eradicated, Not that I think the 
legiſlature of ſo enlightened a people as we 
are, will ſo manage things by halves. I 
mean, if there is an obſtinate determination, 

; that 
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that the evil cannot be removed, that this 
may be humbly ſubmitted as a remedy, 
and for the other part—the marriage act 

] would have the whole repealed, and I am 
ſure that is the opinion of Mr. Fox himſelf. 
I would alſo, have rewards given to the 
married, at lealt a particular honor er 
mark of reſpect to be paid; and a pointed 
ſtigma upon tte ſingle, and alſo, old ba- 


chelors taxed as burthens to the commu- 
Pitv. 
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HERE are two very great evils from 

which ſeduction of neceſlity proceeds, 
and which 1 forgot to mention in its pro- 
per place: The firſt is boarding 1chools, 
and the ſecond is the extreme ill uſage 
maid ſervants are apt to receive from hard- 
hearted muſtreſſes ; and 1 wonder much at 


my extreme ſtupidity, in leaving out two 


ſuch important branches of the tree of evil, 
It is the opinion of the beſt writers. on 
female education, that private tuition is 
better than public; as'a public ſchool 1s 
ſubj ct to many corruption, which could 
not happen under the eye of the parent, 
and under whoſe eye, and immediate care 
and inſpection, they molt undoubtedly 
ſhould be kept: The admirtince of bribes 
into boarding ſchools, through the inter- 

vention 
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che paths of virtue, becauſe ſhe is drove 
to it by abſolute neceſſity, and by no vi- 


cious inclination whatever, but by the ex- 


treme ill uſage, low wages, and vile drud- 


gery ſhe is forced to ſubmit to; doing 
(perhaps) the work of a houſe, and wait- 


ing upon a dozen people of difforent tem- 
pers, all of whom muſt be ſatisfied in 


their ſeveral unnatural and unconſcionable 


demands. Stinted (moſt likely) in all the 
comforts of life; inſulted by lodgers ; 
plagued with viſitors, who are (even if 
they ſhould be humanely inclined the other 
-way) told by no means to give their unfor- 
tunate fellow creature a farthing; for that 


vails are out of faſhion, and you might as 
well pay for your ſupper elſewhere, as pay 


at their houſe; and other unbearable cru- 


elties and meanneſſes, which my hand (for 
thank God, *tis a generous hand) will not 
guide my pen to write; and perhaps the 
poor girl has but ſix pounds per annum, 
out of which ſhe is obliged to find, what 
is a woman's greateſt comfort, —her tea.— 
Now theſe evils, and a thouſand more, and 
coming from her own ſex, what hope is 
there left? can ſhe fly to us? no, we ſe- 
duce her immediately! in this dilemma 
what is ſhe to do? why, leave her place ; 
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loſe her unblemiſhed character ſor a thi ing — 
of nought, or turn proſtitute, unleſs that 
amiable reliever of all ills death - ſhould 
draw out her innocent and -virtuous foul 
from the. vile and irremediable, unavailing 
durance, in which it has too long been 
laced; and watt. it to the regions of eter- 


nal bliſs, 
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1 BEGAN this ſmall pamphlet with a 
1 determined reſolution to mention no 
author's name, or to borrow one thought 
from any body whatever, which I have 
molt religiouſly obſerved. - I acknowledge 
I have ſtolen four words, which I have diſ- 
tinguiſhed by inverted commas.:. the reader 
will tell at firſt ſight from whom E ftole 
them; but they really contain 0 thought, 
the thought was there before, I only uſed 
them for garniſh ta the ſentences . It 
may be ohjected to me that I have men- 
tioned an author in the name of Dr. 


dl. 


— — —_ — * — 


Though I have-termed-this panegyric, as indeed 
ſuch fulſome adulation could not be called, any thing; 
elſe ; yet it is not intended. as the panegyric I ſpoke 
of, As the reader will perceive, wherever I have 
mentioned the three learned profeſſions, it has always 
been with a very particular ſtrain of panegyric. 


Ma—n”, 


— — — — — — 


% PANEGYRIC.' 


Ma- n“, but though I believe the Dr. a 
very good original writer in ſome things, 
yet [ plead not guilty—as having quoted 
him as an author, in the work I have men- 
tioned, he borrowed it all from the ſaints, 
fathers, and apdſtles. Moreover, I don't 
look upon a clerg—-n as any writer at all, 
he is like the lawyer and furgeon,—a 
tradeſman—and writes about the profits of 
his trade, therefore always intereſted; 


whether it is tar water, extracting oil out 
of Tobacco, or proving two and three to 


be ſix; in all caſes he teazes, tantalizes, 
and tortures the poor Bible and Teſtament ; 
for his hard bound brains can produce no- 
thing of his own, and if you defeat them 
in an argument, it is immediately, what 
ſays St. Paul, beſides it is ſuppoſed even 
among the loweſt of mankind, that know- 
ing their trade, is knowing nothing, it is 
expected they muſt of neceſſity know that, 
and it is a common ſaying, well Jack, 


if you can talk about nothing but your 


trade, hold your tongue, and we may 
depend upon it if the Bible and Teſtament 
were burnt, theſe men would never be 
able to write a ſingle word. Moreover, 


any man in his ſenſes muſt ſee the futility 


and ignorance of that writer, who ſhould 
4 a attempt 
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attempt to eſtabliſh bigamy in this country, 
which is fo contrary to juſtice, and for- 
ſooth, becauſe, (half blind as he is, he 
can ſee that plain enough, ) ſo he muſt en- 
deavour to perſuade us to it, by telling us 
Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, were polyga- 
miſts. Upon the lame foundation he 
might eſtabliſh ſodomy ; what was proper 
in the time of theſe. three old men, would 
be very improper at preſent, and to re- 
medy proſtitution by ſuch a ſcandalous in- 
fringement on the ſacred unity of the mar- 


riage bed, would. be much. worle than the 
diſeaſe. 1 


The Author moſt reſpectfully informs 
the public, that he ſhall, at the beginning 
of the next ſeaſon, do himſelf the honor to 
ſubmit to their conſideration an entire yew 
Work, in one volume Octavo, entitled, 
MEN OF LEARNING AND GENIUS 
.COMPARED! 
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